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AS A WIFE HAS A COW 
A LOVE STORY 


by GERTRUDE STEIN 


Nearly all of it to be asa wife has a cow, a love story. 

- All of it to be asa wife has a cow, all of it to be as a wife 

has a cow, a love story. 

As to be all of it as to be a wife as a wile has a cow, a 

love story, all of it as to be all of it as a wile all of it as to 

‘be as a wile has a cow a love story, all of it as a wife has 
a cow as a wile has a cow a love story. 

Has made, as it has made as it has made, has made has 
to be as a wile has a cow, a love story. Has made as to 
be as a wile has a cow a love story. As a wile has a cow, i 
as a wife has a cow 4 love story. Has to be as a wife has ae 

a cow a love story. Has made as to be as a wife has a cow ay 
a love story. 

When he can, and for that when he can, for that. — is 
“When he can and for that when he can. For that. When re 
‘he can. For that when he can. For that. And when he ae 
can and for that. Or that, and when he can. For that and = 


when he can. 

And to in six and another. And to and in and six and. 
another. And to and in and six and another. And to in. 
‘six and and to and in and six and another. And to and in 
and six and another. And to and six and in and another 
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_ and and to and six and another and and to and in an 
six and and to and six and in and another. Be. 

In came in there, came in there come out of there. In 
came in come out of there. Come out there in came in 
there. Come out of there and in and come out of there. 
Came in there. Come out of there. x 

Feeling or for it, as feeling or for it, came in or come 
in, or come out of there or feeling as feeling or feeling as 

for it. 

As a wife has a cow. 

Came in and come out. 

As a wife has a cow a love story, 

As a love story, as a wife has a cow, a love story. 

Not and now, now and not, not and now, by and by 
not and now, as not, as soon as not not and now, now as 
soon now, now as soon, and now as soon as soon as now. 
Just as soon just now just now just as soon just as soon 
as now. Just as soon as now. 4 
. And in that, as and in that, in that and and in that, so. 

. that, so that and in that, and in that and so that and as 
for that and as for that and that. In that. In that and 
and for that as for that and in that. Just as soon and in 
ir that. In that as that and just as soon. Just as soon as 
a that. 

Even now, now and even now and now and even now 
Not as even now, therefor, even now and therefor, there- 
for and even now and even now and therefor even now. 
So not to and moreover and even now and therefor an d 
moreover and even now and so and even now and there- 
for even now. : 

Do they as they do so. And do they do so, 

We feel we feel. We feel or if we feel if we feel or if we 
feel. We feel or if we feel. As it is made made a day made 
a day or two made a day, as it is made a day or two, as 
il is made a day. Made a day. Made a day. Not away é 
day. By day. As it is made a day. ¥ 
On the fifteenth of October as they say, said any way, 
what is it as they expect, as they expect it or as they 
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expected it, as they expect it and as they expected it, 


expect it or for it, expected it and it is expected of it. As 
they say said anyway. What is it as they expect for it, 


- what is it and it is as they expect of it. What is it. What 


is it the fifteenth of October as they say as they expect 
or as they expected as they expect for it. What is it as 
they say the fifteenth of October as they say and expec- 
ted of it, the fifteenth of October as they say, what is it 
as expected of it. What is it and the fifteenth of October 
as they say and expected of it. 

And prepare and prepare so prepare to prepare and 
prepare to prepare and prepare so as to prepare, so to 
prepare and prepare to prepare to prepare for and to 
prepare for it to prepare, to prepare for it, in preparation, 
as preparation in preparation by preparation. They will 
be too busy afterwards to prepare. As preparation pre- 
pare, to prepare, as to preparation and to prepare. Out 
there. 

Have it as having having it as happening, happening 
to have it as having, having to have it as happening. 
Happening and have it as happening and having it hap- 
pen as happening and having to haveit happenas happen- 
ing, and my wife has a cow as now, my wife having a 
cow as now, my wife having a cow as now and having 
a cow as now and having a cow and having a cow now, 
my wife has a cow and now. My wife has a cow. 
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PORTRAITS OF INNOCENCE 


by JOHN MITCHELL 


Leon stared through his cell window at the gleaming 
sky, but his sullen, tormented face remained unchanged 
under the sunlight. He turned angrily to his visitor : 
‘“ Locked up! Do you know what it means? To be _ 
utterly inactive! Christ! ’’ His eyes swelled, then sank 
into the languor of irony; he shrugged his shoulders. 
‘* Yet, every time I see a sparrow fly I feel like an exposed 
nerve. You know, I'd kiss every girl I saw if they’d let 
me out in that June sun. I’d be a wind in that street... ” 
He smiled sheepishly, as if it were talk that amused him. 
‘* Raymond, ” he said, “ It’s all wrong. The sanity I 
want is insanity. Each of us creates the other’s prison. 
There’s no getting around it. ”’ 

Raymond nodded, but he felt uncomfortable. He was 
curious about the murder and had hoped Leon would 
start talking about it right away. 

The prisoner watched the other’s face, as if expecting 
an answer, then sat down and commenced talking again. 

‘* [ knew she wore a new frock that night, ’’ he started, 
‘‘ but somehow I didn’t say anything about it. A huge, : 
red silk bow swelled softly under her chin; her parted 

is olive-yellow hair hung like two inverted petals. Yeah, 
she was lovely, like a flower all through... You know. ” 
Se He laughed. “ Yes, you know! Such is our language, or — 
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me, that I say ’you know’ as further description, and you 
nod! ’’ Again he looked at Raymond, as if awaiting an 
answer. 

‘‘ But she was clumsy. She often admitted it to me 
‘and was curiously conscious of it most of the time. She 
said her family often kidded her about it. I passed it off. 
Among all those healthy brothers and sisters she was the 
only one with a weak heart, ‘That’s why you were diffe- 
; rent and got out,’ I’d say to her. But after a while even 

that thought did not comfort me. A weak heart isn’t a 
complete recommendation. 

“We stepped out a little the evening it happened, 
eating downtown. When I ordered the wine, Yvonne 
“reminded me that she didn’t usually drink wine, the 
implication being that the half carate I’d ordered was 
too much. I told her that the restaurant wouldn’t consi- 
' der a quarter enough for two persons and we'd be charg- 
ed a supplement. Of course, I was wrong, but her 
attempt at petty economy annoyed me. ‘Order the wine 
ij yourself, ’T cried and went downstairs to wash. 

p ‘ Returned, | demanded, conscious of her face, if 
‘she’d ordered the wine. She said she hadn’t and added 
“slowly that she didn’t remember the rule about the wine. 
The waiter had been watching us rather boredly during 
the conversation, his spread fingers pressing more heavily 
on the table as he waited. 

“ You see, trivialitics in a moment became main 
issues; I usually let the important things go. 
“We ordered soup and grilled kidneys. I suggested 
vegetables; Yvonne answered that the potatoes with the 
_ kidneys would satisfy her, then finally agreed to a dish 
of spaghetti between us. I remembered — I had been 
half aware of it some while before — that I’d borrowed 
the two hundred francs I had on me, that afternoon. 
We'd been broke for a couple of days. 
_“ During the meal Yvonne had her arm along the back 
of the bench on which we sat, as if wanting to put her 
arm around me. It didn’t occur to me that she might be 
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tired and was merely supporting herself. She chewed 
berad noisily. - 

‘Don’t misunderstand, Raymond. These weren’t 
overt acts. I remarked on them silently, then forgot — 
them. But they left their impress, formed the back- — 
ground. She was simply behaving in the half-uncon-_ 
scious, childish way characteristic of her, which this — 
night, though not usually, annoyed me, | 

‘*T ordered coffee on the waiter’s asking, Yvonne — 
again demurred; the order was countermanded. 

‘¢ We sat smoking, then prepared to leave. 

‘* As you know, Yvonne was pregnant, ” a 

Raymond’s uncomfort finally broke out, wordlessly; 
Leon had to note it with a pause. Questions made the — 
listener flounder off the story, but they remained unask- — 
ed, and Leon hurried on. The banal words dripped on. — 

‘ Yvonne remained seated at the table for a moment, 
putting on her gloves, while I,not knowing she remained, ~ 
went on to get my hat and coat, then, turning, watched 
her walk to me. 

‘“ Her glance as she walked across the room seemed to ~ 
ask my approval, but she was clumsy, as I’ve said. She | 
bent forward as she walked as if the weight of the child — 
bound her legs, or she was ashamed. She lifted her coat — 
over her abdomen too much to look natural — or seem | 
proud. But then! — What did I want? ; 

‘““ We walked down the street to the subway. ‘Lel’s go — 
somewhere’, I said. My mind seemed to release in the — 
acutely soft evening. The oily pavement wriggled down — 
hill, = 
‘“ We walked slowly. I hadn’t been out with her much ~ 

lately. ‘I can’t go fast,’ she said. Even then I didn’t _ 
realize she must go slowly, or else I was annoyed she — 
must be slow. I took her arm after we had walked a few _ 
hundred yards from the restaurant. eo: 
‘In the subway passage Yvonne said, ‘You'd better 
give me the money,’ then, lower, ‘You might spend it. 
all.’ I gave her all but two or three notes. We sat in the 
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yar Silently. She was nearest the window and stared out 
The immobile glass reflected Yvonne, but the red pelting 
ads distracted my eyes. We thundered in and out one 
Station, then the next, no, that’s how it sounds to 
someone in the station, not in the car, isn’t it? ’? Leon 
uddenly asked. ‘‘ Sitting in the car the roar is contin- 
‘uous, or none at all. Never mind. 

» “‘What’s the matter? Are you tired?’ I asked. I 
would say those three words, ‘What’s the matter?’ as if 
they were a penance. It was one way of indicating my 
displeasure. 

» “She shook her head vaguely; my words evidently 
didn’t turn her from her thoughts. The stop approached. 
T felt warm. I asked her if she were getting off with me. 
She shook her head. ‘But I asked you already if you 
weren't coming with me,’ | said. ‘I’ ve told you already 
Twas going home,’ she said. ) : 
' “ The train stopped. I got off, 

) “ Climbing the stairs I wondered, sadly, if I had ten 
or twenty francs on me, and I wondered about Yvonne, 
I knew she was angry. I had little money. The evening, 
thus, would not pass pleasantly. I hoped she wouldn’t 
@o anything rash and, vaguely, | trusted I would find 
bwenty francs in my pocketbook. But I didn’t look in 
the purse to find out. 

' * Later I met Avranth. You know him? We talked 
indoo philosophy. 

“T finally remembered that I’d spent ten francs stand- 
ng drinks that afternoon. And Yvonne’s anger pester- 
sd me. Once, you know, she left our hotel in the middle 
f the night, because of an argument. 

* Quarter to one approached and | told Avranth I 
fust catch the last subway. I’d intended waiting for 
night bus, and Avranth was interesting, but Yvonne 
ursued me. I left, promising Avranth to return inal 
lissed my train. 

“J was in time, however, and, arriving at my street, 
oked up to the sixth floor of the building where we lived, 
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but there was no light. I climbed the stairs, wondering, 
rather afraid. . 

“1 found Yvonne lying apparently asleep on the — 
couch in the living room. I’d had a few drinks, but 
wasn’t drunk and the idea to make tea seemed quite 
natural. I wanted to ‘make up’ to her. Christ almighty! 

‘T put on the kettle, then tried to waken her. She — 
lay inert. I shook her head and it rolled on the pillow. Her 
eyes fluttered. ‘Yvonne’, I said. ‘Yvonne,’ I repeated, ~ 
softer. 4 

“Her eyes opened more steadily. Her stare was © 
vacant, silly, wild.‘ Crying again,’ I thought, but tenderly. — 

“ On my way to the kitchen I noticed on the desk a- 
sheet of a half finished letter. You remember? It gct in” 
the papers. It started, ‘Dear Mama, I want to come 
home.’ Beside it was an opened letter from the insurance 
company saying I must pay my premium on the twenty- 
second, 

‘“ The kettle boiled. I filled the teapot. When I return-— 
ed to the room Yvonne was on her feet, silently swaying — 
back and forth beside the couch. She collapsed. 2 

“Yvonne, what’s wrong?’ I cried, slamming the 
teapot on the table. Her open, blank eyes were fixed on 
the ceiling. She stretched her legs over the couch and — 
slowly twisted her head on the pillow. ‘I’m sleepy,’ she | 
said. , 

“« (Maybe I’ll die,’ she murmured. My body chilled, but, 
annoyed that she’d failed to wake more rapidly, that she 
might not drink the tea ’d made and that she lay on™ 
the couch, not in the bed we shared together, I invol-_ 
untarily kept myself from realizing seriousness in her 
words. 3 

‘‘ Come on, take some tea,’ I said, but she shook her 
head. I urged her and she drank tea from the spoon, 
Revived a little, she whispered, her eyes toward the end 
of the couch, ‘If those pills the doctor gave me work, T 
pueht to die soon.’ She gave me a quaint, melancholy | 
smile. A 
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That one broke in me. They were ver 
Dr Dumont at the hospital had Bei her to ane es 
‘sleep when she had ear trouble. I shook her and asked 
how many she’d taken. Her brown eyes seemed to 
float right out of her face. ‘All of ’em... Ten, maybe; 
naybe eight. Oh, I’m sleepy!’ She smiled as her stare 
‘and voice died out; her eyes closed, her head rolled 
slowly, then stopped. 

_ ‘“ T grabbed her, shook her, jammed my fingers down 
her throat. I guess I must have reached her tonsils for 
I made her gurgle. But it was no use. 

‘‘ She died about an hour afterwards, | think it was. ” 
_ Raymond had the sensation at the finish of the story, 
which was not that hinted at in the newspapers, that 
Leon was watching him cannily, as if to note the effect. 
"It left the listener cold, yet Raymond did not feel 
‘unfriendly to the prisoner. But he felt, finally, that he 
‘had to right himself with his conscience, so he said, 
slowly, his eyes alternating between Leon’s and the 
floor : ‘‘ But, Leon, how can you tell me all this when ”’ 
‘He stopped, speechless, unable to dissociate himself 
from Leon’s presence. Then : ‘‘ Look, didn’t you kill — 
or at least — well, kill, Yvonne yourself, after all, old 
man? ” Raymond then realized the effort it should have 
cost him to say it. 

Leon rose slowly to his feet. He seemed puzzled, or 
disappointed, or perhaps annoyed. He said quietly, 
without surprise in his voice, ‘‘ Yes, yes. Of course. But, 
don’t you see. ” His head weaved like a boxer’s. “ Oh, 
‘well, it doesn’t matter... Yet, it’s too bad. Yes, yes, I 
did kill her. The child... you know... ” 

_ Leon saw the policeman who had just appeared at the 
Gell door. He waved his hands : ‘ Going home on the 
ibway after leaving Avranth, I knew something would 
lappen... There I’ve failed. It might have been made 
lear. Drivel. ”’ ] ; 
“One ironic aspect, ’? he continued in a different 
ice, “is that one is almost convinced it takes some 
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higher mind, higher than one’s own, yes, a god, rea 
to complicate such a simple thing. One way of learn 
faith on the scaffold. ’? He broke off. ‘* It’s late, R 
mond, ”’ he said. Z 
Raymond did not know what he was driving at, bu 
he confessed to his wife later that he was convinced o 
Leon’s innocence. 
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LAST SPRING THEY CAME OVER 


by MORLEY CALLAGHAN 


Alfred Bowles came to Canada from England and got 
job on a Toronto paper. He was a young fellow with 
lear blue eyes and heavy pimples on the lower part of 
is face, the son of a Baptist minister whose family was 
po large for his salary. He got twenty dollars a week on 
he paper and said it was surprisingly good screw to 
fart. For two fifty a week he got an attic room in a 
rick house painted brown on Mutual Street. He ate his 
eals in a quick lunch near the office. He bought a cane 
nda light grey fedora. 

He wasn’t a good reporter but was inoffensive and 
bliging. After he had been working two weeks the 
llows took it for granted he would be fired in a little 
hile and were nice to him, liking the way the most 
ifling occurrences surprised him. He was happy to 
wry his cane on his arm and wear the fedora at a 
unty angle, quite the reporter. He liked to explain 
at he was doing well. He wrote home aboulit. 
When they put him doing night police he fell impor- 
nt, phoning the fire department, hospitals and police 
ations, trying to be efficient. He was getting along all 
It was disappointing when after a week the assis- 
ity editor, Mr. H. J. Brownson, warned him to 
, his home if anything important happened, and 
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he would have another man coyer it. But Bowles got 
to like hearing the weary, irritable voice of the assistant 
editor called from his bed at three o’clock in the morn- 
ing. He liked to politely call Mr. Brownson as often and 
as late as possible, thinking it a bit of good fun. 

Alfred wrote long letters to his brother and to his 
father, the Baptist minister, using a typewriter, care 
fully tapping the keys, occasionally laughing to himeelf, 
In a month’s time he had written six letters describing 
the long city room, the fat belly of the city editor andl 
the bad words the night editor used when speaking of 
the Orangemen. <4 

The night editor took a fancy to him because of the 
astounding puerility of his political opinions. Alfred was 
always willing to talk pompously of the British Empire 
policing the world and about all Catholics being aliens, 
and the future of Ireland and Canada resting with the 
Orangemen. He flung his arms wide and talked in the 
hoarse voice of a bad actor, but no one would have 
thought of taking him seriously. He was merely having » 
a dandy time. The night editor liked him because he 
was such a nice boy. a 

Then Alfred’s brother came out from the old country, 
and got a job on the same paper. Some of the men 
started talking about cheap cockney laborers crowding» 
the good guys out of the jobs, but Harry Bowles was_ 
frankly glad to get the twenty a week. It never occurred 
to him that he had a funny idea of good money. With hil 
first pay he bought a derby hat, a pair of spats and a 
cane, but even though his face was clear and had a good) 
color he never looked as nice as his younger brother 
because his heavy nose curved up at the end, T e 
landlady on Mutual Street moved a double bed into: 
Alfred’s room and Harry slept with his brother. a 

The days passed with many good times together. .t 
first it was awkward that Alfred should be working 
night and his brother in the daytime, but Harry was: 
pleased to come down to the office every night at eleven 
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nd they went down the street to the hotel that didn’t 
bother about Prohibition. They drank a few glasses of 
pood beer. It became a kind ofrite that had to be perform- 
d carefully. Harry would put his left foot and Alfred 
his right foot on the rail and leaning an elbow on the 
ar they would slowly survey the zig zag line of frothing 
asses the length of the long bar. Men jostled them for 
a place at the foot rail. 

And Alfred said, ‘‘ Well, a bit of luck. ” 

Harry grinning and raising his glass said, ‘‘ Righto. ” 
 “ It’s the stuff that heals. ” 

_ * Down she goes. ”’ 

—* Tt helps the night along. ” 

Fill them up again. ” 

—  Toodleoo. ” 

Then they would walk out of the crowded bar room, 
vaguely pleased with themselves. Walking slowly and 
erectly along the street they talked with assurance, a 
mutual respect for each other’s opinion making it 
merely an exchange of information. They talked of the 
Englishman in Canada, comparing his lot with that of 
the Englishman in South Africa and India, They had 
never travelled but to ask what they knew of strange 
lands would have made one feel uncomfortable; it was 
better to take it for granted that the Bowles boys knew 
all about the ends of the earth and had judged them 
arefully, for in their eyes was the light of far away 
laces, Once in a while, after walking a block or two, 
one of the brothers would say he would damn well like 
o see India and the other would say it would be simply 
opping. 

Me iter work and on Sundays they took a look at the 
laces they had heard about in the city. One Sunday 
hey got up in good time and took the boat to Niagara. 
heir father had written asking if they had seen the 
alls and would they send some souvenirs. That day 
hey had as nice a time as a man would want to have. 
fanding near the pipe rail a little way from the hotel 
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that overlooks the Falls they watched the waterline jus 
before the drop, smooth as a long strip of bevelled glass 
and Harry compared it favorably with a cataract in the 
Himalayas and a giant waterfall in Africa, just above the. 
Congo. They took a car along the gorge and getting off 
near the whirlpool, picked out a little hollow near a big 
rock at the top of the embankment where the grass was_ 
lush and green. They stretched themselves out with hats 
tilted over their eyes for sunshades, The river whirled 
below. They talked about the funny ways of Mr. Bro 4 
son and his short fat legs and about the crazy women 
who fainted at the lifted hand of the faith healer who 
was in the city for the week. They liked the distant 
rumble of the Falls. They agreed to try and save a lot of 
money and go west to the Pacific in a year’s time. They 
never mentioned trying to get a raise in pay. q 
Afterwards they each wrote home about the trip, 
sending the souvenirs. zy 
Neither one was doing well on the paper. Harry 
wasn’t much good because he hated writing the plain 
copy and it was hard for him to be strictly accurate. He 
liked telling a good tale but it never occurred to him that: 
he was deliberately lying. He imagined a thing and 
straightway felt it to be true. But it never occurred te 
Alfred to depart from the truth. He was accurate but 
lazy, never knowing when he was really working. He 
was taken off night police and for two weeks helped 4 
man do courts at the City Hall. He got to know the boys 
at the press gallery, who smiled at his naive sincerity 
and thought him a decent chap without making up thei 
minds about him. Every noon hour Harry came to the 
press gallery and the brothers, sitting at typewriters, 
wrote long letters all about the ‘country and the people, 
anything interesting, and after exchanging letters, 
tilling back in their swivel chairs, laughing out loud. 
Heaven only knows who got the letters in the long run. 
Neither one when in the press gallery seemed to write 
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¥ Some of the men tried kidding Alfred, teasing him 
“about women, asking if he found the girls in this country 
to his liking; but he seemed to enjoy it more than they 
‘did. Seriously he explained that he had never met a girl 
in this country but they looked very nice. Once Alfred 
and Bun Brophy, a red headed fellow with a sharp 
tongue who did city hall for the paper, were alone in 
the gallery. Brophy had in his hands a big picture of five 
girls in masquerade costumes. Without explaining that 
‘he loved one of the girls Brophy asked Bowles which of 
the lot was the prettiest. 
“ You want me to settle that, ” said Alfred, grinning 
and waving his pipe. He very deliberately selected a 
demure little girl with a shy smile. 
Brophy was disappointed. “ Don’t you think this one 
is pretty? ” a colorful, bold looking girl. 

‘ Well, she’s all right in her way, but she’s too viva- 
cious. I'll take this one. I like them kittenish. ’’ Alfred 
said. 

_ Brophy wanted to start an argument but Alfred said 
- jt was neither here nor there. He really didn’t like women. 
m ‘“ You mean to say you never step out? ” Brophy 
B said. 

® ‘I’ve never seemed to mix with them, ”’ he said, 
_ adding that the whole business didn’t matter because he 
| liked boys much better. 
= The men in the press room heard about it and some 
' suggested nasty things to Alfred. It was hard to tease 
_ him when he wouldn’t be serious. Sometimes they asked 
_ if he took Harry oul walking in the evenings. Brophy 
' called them the heavy lovers. The brothers didn’t mind 
_ because they thought the fellows were having a little 
me fun. F 
. In the Fall Harry was fired. 
© said that he was satisfied. Mr. H. W. Bowles could not 
adapt himself to their methods. But everybody wonder- 
ed why he hadn’t been fired sooner. He was no good on 


the paper. 
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The brothers smiled, shrugged their shoulders and 
went on living together. Alfred still had his job. Every 
noon hour in the City Hall press room they were to- 
gether, writing letters. 

Time passed and the weather got cold. Alfred’s heavy 
coat came from the Old Country and he gave his vest 
and a thin sweater to Harry, who had only a light spring 
coat. As the weather got colder Harry buttoned his 
coat higher up on his throat and even though he looked 
cold, he was neat as a pin with his derby and cane. 

Then Alfred lost his job. The editor, disgusted, called 
him a fool. For the first time since coming over last 
Spring he felt hurt, something inside him was hurt and 
he told his brother about it, wanting to know why 
people acted in such a way. He said he had been doing 
night police. On the way over to No. 7. station very late 
Thursday night he had met two men from other papers. 


They told him about a big fire earlier in the evening~ 


just about the time when Alfred was accustomed to 
going to the hotel to have a drink with his brother. They 
were willing to give all the details and Alfred thankfully 
shook hands with them and hurried back to the office 


to write the story. Next morning the assistant editor 


phoned Alfred and asked how it was the morning papers 
missed the story. Alfred tried to explain but Mr. Brown- 
son said he was a damn fool for not phoning the police 
and making sure instead of trying to make the paper 
look like a pack of fools printing a fake story. The fellows 
who had kidded him said that too. Alfred kept asking 
his brother why the fellows had to do it. He seemed to 
be losing a good feeling for people. 

Still the brothers appeared at noon time in the press | 
room. They didn’t write so many letters. They were 
agreeable, cheerful, on good terms with everybody. 
Bun Brophy every day asked how they were doing and 
they felt at home there. Harry would stand for a while 
watching the checker game always in progress, knowing 
that if he stood staring intently at the black and red 
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squares, watching every deliberate move, he would be 
ked to sitin when it was necessary for one of the players 
to make the rounds in the hall. Once Brophy gave Harry 
his place and walked over to the window where Alfred 
stood watching the fleet of automobiles arranged in a 
square in the courtyard. The police wagon with a load of 
drunks was backing toward the cells. | 

 * Say Alfie, I often wonder how you guys manage, ” 
he said. * 

m* Oh, first rate. ”’ 

_ “ Well you ought to be in a bad way by now. 
_ * Oh no, we have solved the problem, ”’ said Alfred in 
a grand way, grinning, as if talking about the British 
Ampire. 

- He was eager to tell how they did it. There was a 
store in their block where a package of tobacco could be 
got for five cents; they did their own cooking and were 
able to live on five dollars a week. 

“ What about coming over and having tea with us 
sometime ” Alfred said. He was decidedly on his uppers 
but he asked Brophy to visit them and have tea. 
Brophy, abashed, suggested the three of them go 
over to the cafe and have a little toast. Harry talked 
yolubly on the way over and while having coffee. He 
was really a better talker than his brother. They sat in 
an arm chair lunch, gripped the handles of their thick 
mugs and talked about religion. The brothers were sons 
of a Baptist minister but never thought of going to 
church. It seemed that Brophy had travelled a lot during 
wartime and afterwards in Asia Minor and India. He 
was telling about a great golden temple of the Sikhs and 
\rmritsar and Harry listened carefully, asking many 
guestions. Then they talked about newspapers until 
farry started talking about the east, slowly feeling his 
i. All of a sudden he told about standing on a height 
fland near Armritsar, looking down at a temple. It 
uldn’t have been so but he would have it that Brophy 
ad he had seen the same temple and he described the 
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country in the words Brophy had used. When he talked 
that way you actually believed that he had seen the 
temple. 
Alfred liked listening to his brother but he said finally, 
‘“‘ Religion is a funny business. I tell you it’s a funny 
business. ’’ And for the time being no one would have 
thought of talking seriously about religion. Alfred had a 
casual way of making a cherished belief or opinion seem 
unimportant, a way of dismissing even the bright yarns 
of his brother. a 
After that afternoon in the cafe Brophy never saw 
Harry. Alfred came often to the City Hall but never 
mentioned his brother. Some one said maybe Harry 
had a job but Alfred laughed and said no such luck in 
this country, explaining casually that Harry had a bit 
of a cold and was resting up. In the passing days Alfred 
came only once in a while to the City Hall, writing his 
letter without enthusiasm. ; 
The press men would have tried to help the brothers 
if they had heard Harry was sick. They were entirely 
ignorant of the matter, On a Friday afternoon at three 
thirty Alfred came into the gallery and smiling apologett 
cally,.told Brophy that his brother was dead; the funeral 
was to be in three quarters of an hour; would he mind” 
coming; it was pneumonia, he added. Brophy, looking 
hard at Alfred, put on his hat and coat and they went 
out. ; 
It was a poor funeral. The hearse went on before alon: 
the way to the Anglican cemetery that overlooks the 
ravine. One old cab followed behind. There had been 
heavy fall of snow in the morning and the slush on the 
pavement was thick. Alfred and Brophy sat in the old 
cab, silent. Alfred was leaning forward, his chin resting 
on his hands, the cane acting as a support, and the 
heavy pimples stood out on the lower part of his white 
face. Brophy was uncomfortable and chilly but he mop: 
ped his shining forehead with a big handkerchief. The 
window was open and the air was cold anddamp. 
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Alfred politely asked how Mrs. Brophy was doing. 
' Then he asked about Mr. Brownson. 

‘Oh, he’s fine,’ Brophy said. He wanted to close 
the window but it would have been necessary to move 
- Alfred so he sat huddled in the corner, shivering. 

Alfred asked suddenly if funerals didn’t leave a bad 
’ taste in the mouth and Brophy, surprised, started talking 
- absently about that golden temple of the Sikhs in India. 
Alfred appeared interested until they got to the ceme- 
tery. He said suddenly he would have to take a look at 
- the temple one fine day. 
They buried Harry Bowles in a grave in the paupers’ 
section on a slippery slope of the hill. The earth was hard 
and chunky and it thumped down on the coffin case. It 
snowed a little near the end. 

On the way along the narrow, slippery foot path up 
the hill Alfred thanked Brophy for being thoughtful 
enough to come to the funeral. There was little to say. 

_ They shook hands and went different ways. 

After a day or two Alfred again appeared in the press 
' room. He watched the checker game, congratulated the 
® winner and then wrote home. The men were sympa- 
> thetic and said it was too bad about his brother. And 
© he smiled cheerfully and said they were good fellows. 
_ Ina little while he seemed to have convinced them that 
nothing important had really happened. 

' His last cent must have gone to the undertaker for 
he was particular about paying bills, bul he seemed to 
get along all right. Occasionally he did a little work for 
) the paper, a story from a night assignment when the 
- editor thought the staff was being overworked. 

* One afternoon at two thirty in the press gallery 
' Brophy saw the last of Alfred, who was sucking his es ha 
his feet up on a desk, wanting to be amused. aaa 
asked if anything had turned up. In a playful reset 
tone, his eye on the big clock, Alfred said he had unti 
three to join the Flying Corps. They wouldn't take him, 
_ he said, unless he let them know by three. 
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Brophy said, ‘‘ How will you like that?” 

‘“* T don’t fancy it. ” | 

‘‘ But you’re going, though? ” 

“Well, I’m not sure. Something else may come 
along.’ It was a quarter to three and he was sitting 
there waiting for a job to turn up before three. 4 

No one saw him after that, but he didn’t join the 
Flying Corps. Someone in the gallery said that wherever 
he went he probably wrote home as soon as he got there . 
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by KAY BOYLE 


_ When he was away you were afraid and put yourslip- 
pers out quickly at the door. They had fine smooth coats 
and they waited like small seals balancing light on their 
noses. When they heard him speaking on the stairs they 
came close to each other and shook with delight like young 
girls. ‘Sacred Jesus, it is a world without milk or honey ”’ 
‘you would hear of him. He woul’! come quickly because 
he was happy, walking alone down the polished edge of 
the hall so that his steps would come first to you. 

You were afraid and watched the room through your 
eyelids, singing in your heart : 
_ Listen, my lids are sharp open shells 
_ And the dark cannot change them. 
. Listen, he will come like a thin glacier 
_ Soo hing the wilderness, come like cool sap to 
the desert. 
Listen, he witl give you hard children 
_ With flesh like the foam on north waters 
To be stone piilars set against darkness... 


There would be a long time to wait and the voice of 
Tara would sit in the dark by the bed, fingers clasped 
lightly and elbows in black lace masks resting on the 
arms of the chair. ‘‘ He must be a strange mother to 
you, ’ she would say. ‘ His breast is not as soft as a 
swan’s for you ”, and her fine hand would move sadly 
ver the bosom of her gown. She was sad, knowing that 
mpatience was a soft skincast over you. When she talk- 
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ed of women and their lives she did so with a sad com- — 


pleted pride. She would sit quiet by the bed thinking of | 


other women, women whose husbands had starved in 
prison, or gone singing to death over the hills of their 
country. ‘* There is so much bloodshed, so much death, ” 
she would say. And yes, yes, you would toss in the bed 
yes, outside, beyond, over there. ‘‘ Why do you speak of 
these things, Tara? ’’ Her hair is soft frail fingers clasped 
on her forehead. You are suddenly gentle with her be- 
cause sorrow is her contemporary. And she would say 
‘“ someday if he does not come back to you what will 


you do? ”’ And in the same breath she would wonder if — 


he thought your legs were beautiful, and you would turn 
in the bed and say ‘‘ Yes, Yes, ’’ to her, the other words 
she had spoken slipping away from your mind. 

Your feet made white points on the heat, and yes, yes, 
yes you remembered down to the half-moons of your 
nails and out over the warm dark petals of the room. 
Tara sighed because you had only impatience for her. 


The long mirrors were wiped clean and when lights pas- 


sed in the street the darkness stirred like a slowfan and 
the smooth mirrors were ruffled. ‘“‘ Then you will come 
back to me, ” she would go on, sighing. You thought of 
his keys like sleighbells down the hall, dancing together 
on thin heels in his coat-tails. “‘ No, I shall never come 
back to you, Tara ” He would be always coming with 
crisp cold sound to the room, with points of frost on his 
eyelashes and his moustache tasting of snow. And you 
were sorry that Tara could have only the straight arms _ 
of the chair and the tossing of the sheets, over your head, 
and the hoofs of the solitary horses beginning in other 
streets and growing full and firm like round grapes under 
the window. Even the music of the hotel violins you gave 


to Tara to hangin her pierced ears and to be a crimped boa — 


under her chin. 


He would come and he would sing in the room to you, ‘| 
holding his notes up in his fingers as though his song 
were a bouquet of little glass flowers. Or dance in them 
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room on his thin feet, picking gestures from the air and 
fitting them to his body. And the geranium leaves at 
the windows would lean in and clap their palms together. 
His breath would be new strange wax-cool odor shaped 
with the designs of his absence. His kisses would be let- 
tuce leaves on your fingers. He would find your ear and 
fit sounds to it, saying ‘* Dawn. Spring. Child. Mother. ” 
He would sing : 

She is wild cool wings 
And a flight of stairs 
To run 
down 
lightly... 

He would move delicately over the floor with his voice, 
talking of strange dark blonde foreign thin voluptuous 
women who had been black blood at his temples and 
smell of hair smoke in his eyes. The stories would be all 
‘on the fingers of one hand and broken off sharply like 
fingers. And you would laugh with him because you 
knew they were bright talk in his mouth to make your 
head turn with laughter on the pillow. When he said 
© sorrow is an old taste in my mouth ” his voice was as 
bright as amber. He would cough in his chest and sit a 
long time coughing, and he would say “ Once I heard a 
nan cough this way and in a few months he was dead. ” 

d you knew there was no truth in that either. 

"When Tara would come and say to you that it was so 
‘ou knew it was only that she wanted the blood up out 
# his veins and carried away in china vessels from the 
oom. “ It is true, ” she would say with comfort. Bed 
mew always what was there for him. > And you would 
Deat.the pillow and scream at her that his voice would be 
sudden cold glass in the hall, saying “* Sacred Jesus... - 
le would bruise the points of your slippers because his 
boots were always longer than he remembered, he would 
come in and Tara would be your black silk gown over the 
chair, and the room would sil up in the light like a 
leepy child. 
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CONTINUATION OF A WORK 
IN PROGRESS “ 


by JAMES JOYCE 


’Sdense! Therewith was released a poisoning volume of 
cloud indeed. Yet all they who heard or redelivered are 
now as much no more as be they not yet now or had they 
then notever been. Ganbe in some future we shall pre- 
sently here the zitherer of the past with his merrymen_ 
all, zimzim, zimzim. Of the persins sin this Eyrawyggla 
saga (which i is from tubb to buttom all falsetissues, anti- 
libellous and nonactionable and this applies to its whole 
wholume) of Osti, quite a musical genius in a small way 
and the owner of an exceedingly niced ear, no one end is 
known. Ei fu. A’Hara, crestfallen by things and down 
at heels at the time, they squeak,accepted the (Zassnoch!) _ 
ardree’s shilling at the conclusion of the Crimean war 
and, having flown his wild geese, enlisted in Tyrone’s 
horse, the Irish whites, and soldiered a bit with Wolsey 
under the assumed name of Blanco Fusilovna Bucklo-_ 
vitch (spurious) after which the cawer and the marble 
halls of Pump Court Columbarium looked upon éach 
other no more for it transpires that on the other side of 
the water it came about that on the field of Vasileff’s — 
Cornix inauspiciously with his unit he perished. Bool 


(1) The first two installments of Mr. Joyce’s new work appeared ine 
the April and May numbers, respectively, of transition. } 
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> ul Horan, at the suggestion thrown out by the dooms- 
ter in loquacity lunacy was thrown into a Ridley’s for 
inmates in the northcrn counties. He was. Sordid Sam 
haunted always by his ham, passed away painlessly after 
life’s upsomdowns one hallowe’en night, ebbrous and 
in the state of nature, propelled from Behind into the 
great Beyond by footblows upon his oyster and atlas on 
behanged and behooved and behicked and behulked of 
his last fishandblood bedscrappers, a Northwegian and 
his mate of the Sheawolving class. Though the last straw 
limt his baring this stage thunkhard is said to have so- 
lemnly said — as had the brief thot but fell in till his 
head like a bass dropt neck fust in till a bung crate (cog- 
ped!) : Me drames, O’Loughlins, has come through! Now 
let the centuple celves of my egourge as Micholas de 
sack calls them, — of all of whose I in my hereinafter 
bf course by recourse demission me — by the coinci- 
dance of their contraries reamalgamerge in that indentity 
bf undiscernibles where the Baxters and the Fleshmans 
hay they cease to bidivil uns and this outandin brown 
andlestock melt Nolan’s into peese! Han var. Dishiken 
S he was to druriodrama Langley, the prophet, disap- 
eared from the sourface of this earth so entirely spoor- 
sssly as to tickle the speculative to al] but opine that 
he abo (who possessed a large amount of the humo- 
sque) had transtuled his latitat to its interrimost. Bhi 
he. Again, was the reverend, the sodality director, that 
ipeptic viceflayer, a barefaced carmelite, to whose pul- 
it sinning society sirens (see the presspassim) fortun- 
ely became so enthusiastically attached and was an 
jectionable ass who very occasionally wore a raffles 
cket on his hat and was semiprivately convicted of 
lalpractices with his hotwashed tableknife (glossing over 
e cark in his pocket) that same snob of the dunhill, 
ly several yearschaums riper, encountered by the 
neral on that redletter morning or Maynoon joves- 
ay and were they? Fuilfuil. 

it is nebuless a wellvouchedfor fact of the commonest 
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that the shape of the average human cloudyphiz fre- 
quently altered its ego with the possing of the showers, 
(Not original!) Whence it is a slopperish matter, giver 
the wet and low visibility, to idendifine the individual 
in baggy pants and shufflers with already an incipience 
(lust!) in the direction of area baldness (one is conti- 
nually firstmeeting with odd sorts of others at all sorts 
of ages!) who was asked by free boardschool shirkers in’ 
drenched coats overawall to tell them overagait that 
fishabed story of the Haberdasher, the two Curchies and 
the three Enkelchums in their Bearskin ghoats! girles, 
but he has changed alok syne Thorkill’s time! Those 
many warts, those slummy patches, wrinkles, (what has 
come over the face of E?), and the large fungopark he 
has grown! Drink! It was the Lord’s own day fot 
damp and the request was put to the porty (a native 
of the sisterisle — Meathman? — by his brogue and 
local odour which are said to have been average clown 
turkish who had made the southeast bluffs of the 
stranger stepshore his hindquarters) as he paused at 
evenchime for ten or so minutes amid the devil’s om 
duldrum for a fragrend Aultoal during his weekend pas 
time of executing with Anny Oakley deadliness emptie 
which had not very long before contained Reid’s family 
(you ruad that before, soaky, but all the bottles im 
sodemd histry will not soften your bloodathirst!) stout, 
Having reprimed his repeater and resiteroomed his times: 
piece His Revenances rose to his feet and there, far fron 
Tolkaheim, in a quiet English garden (commonplace) 
his simple intensive curolent vocality called up before 
the triad of precoxious caremakers the now to ushere 
mythical habiliments of Our Farfar and Arthor of our, 
doyne. Our eyes demand their turn, Let them be seen” 
The first Humphrey’s latitudinous baver with puggareé 
behind, his fourinhand bow, his gruff woolselywellesly 
with the finndrinn knopfs and the gauntlet upo \ 
hand which in an hour not for him solely evil had struc 
down the mighthe mighthavebeen d’Esterre of whom hi 
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mation seemed almost already to be about to have need. 
Then, stealing his thunder, but in the befitting legomena 
of the smaller country, a bit duskish and flavoured with 
a smile, seein as ow his thoughts consisted chiefly 
of the cheerio, he aptly sketched for our soontobe 
second parents (sukand see whybe!) the touching seene. 
It scenes like a landescape from Wildu Picturescu or 
some seem on some dimb Arras, dumb as Mum’s mu- 
tyness, this mimage of the seventyseventh kusin of 
‘kristansen is odable to os across the wineless Ere no 
cedor nor mere eerie nor liss potent of suggestion than 
in the tales of the tingmount. (Prigged!) The augustan 
peacebetothem oaks, the monolith rising stark from 
the moonlit pinebarren, the angelus hour with dit- 
chers bent upon their farm usetensiles, the soft belling 
of the fallow deers (doerehmoose genuane!) adverti- 
ising their milky approach as midnight was striking 
the hours (lelale /), and how brightly the great tribune 
jouted the smokewallet (imitation!) from his frock, kip- 
pers, and by Joshua, he tips im a topping swank che- 
Toot, none of your swellish soide, quoit the reverse, and 
he says he was to just piuggy well suck that brown boyo, 
My son, and spend a whole half hour in Havana. How he 
met Master, he mean to say, on Lorenzo Tooley street 
sand how he wished his Honour the bannocks of Gort and 
Morya and Bri Head and Puddyrick, yore Loudship, — 
a strange wish for you, my friend, and it would poleaxe 
your sonsons grandson utterly though your own old 
sweatandswear floruerunts heaved it hoch many as the 
times, when they were turrified by the hitz. 

» Any dog’slife you list you may still hear them atit, ule- 
Mamen, sobranjewomen, storthingboys and dumagirls, as 
they pass its bleak and bronze portal of your Gasaconcor- 
dia: Huru more Nee, minny frickans? Hwoorledes har Dee 


Scudi. Tippoty, kyrie, tippoty. Cha kai rotty kai makkar, 
Sahib? Despenseme Usted, senhor, en son succo, sabez. 
‘0 thaw bron orm, A’Cothraige, thinkinthou gaily? Lick- 
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Pa-flai-hai-pa-Pa-li-si-lang-lang. Epi alo, ecou, Batiste, 
tuvavnr dans Iptit boing coing. Ismeme de bumbac ¢ 
meias de portocallie. O. O. Os pipos mios es demasiada 
gruarso por O piccolo pocchino. Wee fee? Ung duro, 
Kocshis, szabad? Mercy, and you? Gomagh, thak.) | 

And, Cod, says be with mugger’s tears : Meggeg, m’gay 
fellow, as sicker as moyliffcy eggs is known by our 
good househalters from yorehunderts of mamooth to- 
be which they commercially are in ahoy high British 
quarters (conventional!) my guesthouse and cowhaen= 
del credits will immediately stand ohoh open as straight - 
as that neighbouring monument’s fabrication before 
the hygienic gllll (this was where the reverent sab- 
both and bottlebreaker with firbalk forthstretched 
touched upon his tricoloured boater, cordially inwi- 
ting the adullescence who he was wising up to do in 
like manner what all did so as he was able to add) lobe 
before the Great Schoolmaster’s. Smile! 7 

Life, he himself said once, (his biografiend, in fact, 
kills him verysoon, if yet not, after) is a wake, livit or 
krikit, and on the bunk of our breadwinning lies the 
cropse of our seedfather. {fhe scene, refreshed, rerou= 
sed, was never to be forgotten for later in the cen- 
tury one of that puisne band of factferreters, (the a 
an excivily (retired), (hurt), under the sixtyfives act 
in a dressy black modern style and wewere shiny 
tan burlingtons) rehearsed it with a dignified (copied) 
bow to a namecousin of the late archdeacon F, X, 
Preserved Coppinger in a pullwoman of our first trans- 
hibernian with one still sadder circumstance which is a 
dirkandurk heartskewerer if ever. Cycloptically through 
the windowdisks and with eddying awes the round eyes 
of the rundeisers beheld the clad pursue the bare, the 
bare the green, the green the frore, the frore the clada- 
gain, as their convoy wheeled encirculingly abound the 
gigantig’s lifetree, our fireleaved loverlucky blomster- 
bohm, phoenix in our woodlessness, haughty, cacuminal, 
erubescent (repetition!) whose roots they be asches with 
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lustres of peins. For as often as the Archicadenus spoke 
of it by request all, hearing the copycus’s description of 
that fellowcommuter’s play upon countenants, could 
simply imagine themselves in their bosom’s inmost core 
timesported acorss the yawning (abyss), as once they 
were seasiders, listening to the cockshyshooter’s even- 
song evocation of the doomed but always ventriloquent 
Agitator, (nonot more plangorpound the billows o’er 
Thounawahallya Reef!) silkhouatted, a whallrhosmigh- 
biadd, aginsst the dusk of skumring, his manslayer’s gun- 
wielder protended towards that overgrown leadpencil 
which was soon, monumentally at least, to rise as Molyv- 
dokondylon to, to be, to be his mausoleum (O’dan stod 
hillsteyne at meisies aye skould show pon) while olover 
his exculpatory features, as Roland rung, the ghost of 
resignation diffused a spectral appealingness, similar in 
origin and in effective to a beam of sunshine upon a cof- 
fin plate. 

Not olderwise Inn the days of the Bygning would 
pur Traveller remote, unfriended, from van Demon’s 
Land, some lazy skald or maundering pote, lift 
wearywilly his slowcut snobsic eyes to the semisigns 
of his zooteac and lengthily lingering along flaskneck, 
racket cup, downtrodden brogue, turfsod, wildbroom, 
tabbageblad, stockfisch, longingly Jearn that there at 
the Angel were herberged for him poteen and tea and 
praties and baccy and wine width woman wordth warb- 
ling: and informally quasi-begin to presquesm’ile to 
queasithin’ (Nonsense! There was not very much windy 
Nous blowing at the given moment through the hat of Mr. 
Melancholy Slow!) 

- But in the pragma what formal cause made a smile of 
hat tothink? Who was he to whom? Whose are the place- 
yhores? They answer from their Zoans; Hear the four 
f them! Hark torroar of them! I, says Armagh, and a’m 
roud o’it. I, says Clonakilty, God help us! I, says Deans- 
range, and say nothing. I, says Barna, and whatabout 
? Hee haw! Before he fell hill he filled heaven: a stream, 
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alplapping streamlet, coyly coiled um, cool of her curls ; 
We were but thermites then, wee, wee. Our antheap we 
sensed as a Hill of Allen ,the Barrow for an People, one 
Jotnursfjaell : and it was a grummelung amung the 
porktroop that wonderstruck us a thunder, yunder, 

Thus the unfacts, did we possess them, are too impre- 
cisely few to warrant our certitude, the evidencegivers by 
legpolltoo untrustworthuly irreperible where his adjugers_ 
are semmingly freak threes but his judicandees plainly 
minus twos, Yet certes one is. Eher the following winter 
had overed the pages of nature’s book the shadow of the 
huge outlander had bulked at the bar of a rota of tribu-— 
nals in manor hall as in thieves’ kitchen, mid pillow talk 
and chit house chat, here sentenced pro tried with Jed-_ 
burgh justice, there acquitted contestimony with benefit 
of clergy. His Thing Mod have undone him : and his mad- 
thing has done him man, His beneficiaries are legion in” 
the part he created : they number up his years. Great- 
wheel Dunlop was the name was on him : behung, all we 
are his bisaacles. As hollyday in his house so was he priest_ 
and king to that : ulvy came, envy saw, ivy conquered, 
Lou! lou! They have waved his green boughs o’er him as_ 
they have torn him lim) from lamb. For his muertifica= 
tion and uxpiration and dumnation and annuhulation. 
But, lo! lo! human, erring and condonable, the unfor- 
gettable treeshade looms up behind the jostling judge 
ments of those, as all should owe, malrecapturable days. 

Tap and pat and tapatagain, three tommix, soldiers 
free, cockaleak and cappapee, of the Coldstream guards 
were walking, in (pardonnez-leur, je vous en prie, eh?) 
Montgomery Street. One voiced an opinion in which on- 
either wide (pardonnez!), nodding, all concurred, (je vous 
en prie, eh?) It was the first woman, they said, souped 
him, that fatal wellesday, Lili Coninghams. Wroth mod 
eldfar, ruth redd stillstand, wrath wrackt wroth, con- 
fessed private Pat Marchison retro. (Terse!) One of our 
coming Vauxhall ontheboards who is resting for the 
moment (she has been callit by a noted stagey elecution- 
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ar a wastepacket Sittons) was interfeud in a waistend 
pewty parlour. Looking perhaps even more pewtyflushed 
Mrs F... A... said, while recoopering her cartwheel hat 
she hoped he would git a Chrissman’s portrout with hol- 
egs and ether as the worryld had been uncained. Then 
it has been such a wonderful noyth untirely, added she, 


spuds and tripes in a hashhoush and, thankeaven, res- 
ponsed impulsively : We have just been propogandering 
his nullity suit among my own crush, All our fellows at 
O’Dea’s say he is a cemented brick, buck it all! A more 
‘hor usually sober cardriver, who was jauntingly hosing 
his runabout, Ginger Jane, took a strong view. Lorry 
hosed her as he talked and this is what he told rewrite- 
men : Irewaker is just a plain pink joint reformee in pri- 
Myate life but folks all have it he has parliamentary ho- 
nours. A railways barmaid’s view (they call her Spilltears 
Rue) was thus expressed : Ehim! It is ever too late to 
Wwhissle when Phyllis floods her stable. It would be a 
skarlot shame to jailahim in lockup what matter what 
merrytricks went off with his revulverher in connections 
AN ith ehim being a norphan and enjoining such wicked 
fillth, ehim! Well done, Drumcollakill, was the reply of 
aB. O. T. official while the Daughters Benkletter mur- 
“mured in uniswoon : Golforgilfhisjurylegs ! Brian Lynsky, 
“the cub curser, was questioned at his shouting box, 
Bawlonabraggat, and gave a snappy comeback, when 
saying: Paw! Once more [ll hellhowl! I am for cave- 
Man chase and sahara sex, burk you! Them two 
bitches ought to be leashed, canem! Up hog and hoar 
hunt! Paw! A wouldbe martyr, when grilled on the 
“point, revealed the undoubted fact that the consequence 


‘would be there would be fights all over Cuxhaven. 


( Be) Missioner Ida Wombwell, the seventeenyearold 
revivalist, said concerning the coincident of interfizzing 
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with grenadines and other respectable and disgusted 
peersons using the park : That perpendicular person is a 
brut! But a mignificent brut! Sylvia Silence, the girl de- 
tective, when supplied with informations as to the sever- 
al facets of the case in her cozydozy bachelure’s flat, 
quite o’verlooking John a’Dream’s mews, leaned back 
in her really truly easy chair to query restfully through 
her vowelthreaded syllabelles : Have you evew thought, 
wepowtew, that sheew gweatness was his twadgedy 
Nevewtheless accowding to my considewed attitudes fow 
this act he should pay the full penalty, pending puw- 
suance, as pew Subsec. 32, section 11, of the C. L. Ay 
act 1885, anything in this act to the contwawy notwiths- 
tanding. Meagher, a naval rating, seated on one of the” 
granite cromlech setts of our new fishshambles after the 
ever popular act, was encouraged by one of his affianced 
to get your breath, Walt, and thus replied to her thanks- 
kissing : I lay my two fingerbuttons, fiancee Meagher, 
he was to blame about your two velvetthighs up Horni- 
man’s Hill — as hook and eye blame him or any othe 
piscman? — but [ also think by the siege of his trousers 
there was someone else behind it — you bet your bough 
tem blarneys — about their three drummers down Key- 
sars Lane, (Trite!). 

Be these meer marchant taylor’s fablings of arace refer= 
end with oddman rex? Can it was, one is fain in this 
leaden age of letters now to wit, that so diversified out= 
rages (they have still to come!) were planned and partly 
carried out against so staunch a covenanter if it be true 
than any of those recorded ever took place for many, 
we trow, beyessed to and denayed of, are given to us by 
some wh® use the truth but sparingly and we, on this— 
side ought to sorrow for their pricking pens on that 
account. The seventh city, his citadear of refuge, 
whither (would we believe the laimen and their counts), 
beyond the outraved gales of Atreeatic, he had fled, 
shipalone, a raven of the wave, from the ostmen’s 
dirtby on the old vic, to forget in expiating manslaugh-— 
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“ter; the wastobe land in which by the fourth command- 
ment with promise his days apostolic were to be long by 
the abundant merey of Him Which Thundereth From 
On High, murmured, would rise against him with all 
which in them were, franchisables and inhabitands, do 
him hurt, poor jink, ghostly following bodily, as were 
he made a curse for them, the corruptible lay quick, all 
saints of incorruption of an holy nation, the common 
or ere-in-garden castaway, in red resurrection to con- 
demn so they might convince him, first pharoah, 
~Humpheres Cheops Exarchas, of their proper sins. 
Business bred to speak with a stiff upper lip to all men 
and most occasions the Man we wot of took little short 
of fighting chances but for all that he or his or his care 
were subjected to the horrors of the premier terror of 
Errorland. (perorhaps!) 

We seem to us (the real Us!) to be reading our Amenti 
in the sixth sealed chapter of the going forth by black. 
Tt was after the show at Wednesbury that one tall man, 
umping a suspicious parcel, when returning late amid 
a dense particular on his home way from the second 
house of the Boore and Burgess Christy Menestrels by 
the old spot, Roy’s Corner, had a barkiss revolver 
placed to his faced with the words : you’re shot!; by an 
unknowable assailant (masked) against whom he had 
been jealous over Lotta Crabtree or Pomona Evlyn? 
More than that Whenn the Waylayer (not a Lucalizod 
diocesan or even of the Glendalough see, but hailing 
fro’ the prow of Little Britain), mentioning in a bythe- 
way that he had a loaded Hobson’s which left only 
twin alternatives as, viceversa, either he would surely 
shoot her by pistol, (she could be okaysure of that!) 
or, failing of such, bash in. Patch’s blank face beyond 
recognition, pointedly asked with gaeilish gall wodkar 
blizzard’s business Thornton had with that Kanes 
fender only to be answered by the aggravated assaulted 
that that that was the snaps for him, Midweeks, to 
sultry well go and find out if he was showery well able. 
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But how transparingly nontrue, gentle writer! His feet — 
one is not a tall man, not at all. Was it supposedly in 
connection with a girls, Myramy Huey or Iris Archer, 
under Flaggy Bridge (for ann there is but one liff and her 
newbridge is her old) orto explode his twelvechamberand_ 
force ashrievalty entrance that the heavybuilt Abelbody 
in a butcherblue blouse from One Life One Suit (a men’s - 
wear store), with a most decisive bottle of single in his 
possession, seized after dark by the town guard at 
Haveyou-caught-emerod’s temperance gateway was 
there in a gate’s way. Fifthly, how truetoned on his first 
time of hearing the wretch’s statement that, muttering 
Irish, he had had had o’gloriously a’lot too much horse-=— 
shoe fine to drink in a ship hotel and was only falling — 
fluthered up against the gatestone pier which, with the — 
cow’s bonnet a’top o’it, he falsetook for a cattlepillar — 
with purest peaceablest intentions. Yet how lamely — 
hobbles the hoy of his then pseudojocax axplanation — 
how, according to his own story, he was a process server. 
and was merely trying to open zozimus a bottlop stoub © 
by hammering his magnum bonum (the curter the club — 
the sorer the savage) against the bludgey gate for the 
boots about the swan Maurice Behan, who hastily © 
threw on a pair of old sir Bunchamon’s pants, stepped — 
into his shoes and came down to the tiltyard from the | 
wastes a’sleep in his obi ohny overclothes or choker, | 
attracted by the norse of gunplay, said war’ prised safe 
in bed when wokenp by a fourth loud snore out of his— 
land of byelo by hearing hammerang emanating from the 
blind pig and anything like it in the whole history of the — 
Mullingcan Inn he never. This battering babel allower 
the door and sideposts, he always said, was not in the 
very remotest like the belzey babble of a bottle of boose 
which would not rouse him out o’slumber deep but 
reminded him loads more of marses of foreign musi- — 
kants’ instrumongs or the overthrew to the third last 
days of Pompery, if anything. ; a 
Just one moment. A pinch in time of the ideal, mus- — 
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keteers! And roll away the reel world, the reel world, the 
‘reel world! And call all your smokeblushes, Snowwhite 
‘and Rosered, if you will have the real cream! Now for 
‘a strawberry frolic! Cherchons la flamme! Take an old 
geeser who calls on his skirt. Note his sleek hair, so ele- 
‘gant, dableau vivant. He vows her to be his own honey- 
lamb, swears they will be papa pals, by Sam, and share 
good times way down west in a guaranteed happy 
lovenestwhen May moonshe shines and they twit twinkle 
all the night, combing the comet’s tail up right and 
shooting popguns at the stars. For dear old grumpapar, 
he’s gone on the razzledar, through gazing and crazing 
and blazing at the stars. She wants her wardrobe to hear 
from above by return with cash so as she can buy her 
Peter Robinson trousseau and cut a dash with Arty, 
Bert or possibly Charley Chance (who knows?) so tolloll 
Mr. Hunker you’re too dada for me to dance (so off she 
goes!) and that’s how half the gels in town has got their 
bottom drars while grumpapar he’s trying to hitch his 
braces on to his trars. But old grum he’s not so clean 
dippy between sweet you and yum (not on your life, boy! 
not in those trousers! not by a large jugful!) for some- 
place on the sly old grum has his gel number two (brave- 
"vow, our Grum!) and he would like to canoodle her too 
‘some part of the time for he is downright fond of his 
“number one but O he’s fair mashed on peaches number 
two so that if he could only canoodle the two all three 
would feel genuinely happy, it’s as simple as A. B. G., 
the two mixers, we mean, with their cherrybum chappy 
(for he is simply shamming dippy) if they all were afloat 
“in a dreamlifeboat, hugging two by two in his z00-d00- 
& you-doo, a tofftoff for thee, missymissy for me and how- 
_ cameyou-e’enso for Farber, in his tippy, upindown dippy; 
_tiptoptippy canoodle, can you? 
) With which clap, trap and soddenment our mutual 
"friends the fender and the bottle at the gate seem to be 
implicitly in the same bateau, so to put it, bearing also 
‘several of the earmarks of design, for there is in fact no 
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use in putting a tooth in a thing of that sort and th 
amount of all those sort of things which has been going 
on among all kinds of promiscious individuals at all ages 
every other nightinday in private homes and reeboos 
publikiss and allover all and elsewhere throughout secu-— 
lar sequence the country over and overabroad has been 
particularly stupendous. To be continued. Federals’ Uni- 
teds’ Transports’ Unions’ for Exultations’ of Trium- 
phants’ Eestasies. | 
But resuming inquiries. Will it ever be next morning 
the postal unionist’s (officially called carrier’s, Letters 
Scotch, Limited) strange fate (Fierceendgiddyrich he’s 
hight, d. e., the losel that hucks around missivemaids’ 
gummibacks) to hand in an envelope, written in divers 
stages of ink, superscribed and subpencilled by yours 
A Laughable Party, with afterwite, to Hyde and Cheek, 
Edenberry, Dubbilenn, WC? Will whatever will be 
written in lappish language with inbursts of Mageyer © 
always seem semposed, black looking white and white — 
guarding black, in that siamixed twoatalk used twist — 
stern swift and jolly roger? Always and ever till Cox’s — 
wife, twice Mrs Hahn, pokes her beak into the matter — 
with Owen K. after hér, to see whawa smutter after, will 
this kiribis pouch filled with litterish fragments lurk — 
dormant in the paunch of that halpbrother of a herm, a ~ 
pillarbox? The coffin, a triumph of the illusionist’s art, — 
at first blench naturally taken for a handharp (it is — 
handwarp to tristinguish jubabe from jabule or either — 
from tubote when all three have just been invened) had — 
been removed from the hardware premises of Oetzmann — 
and Nephew,a noted house of the gonemost west, which — 
in the natural course of all things continues to supply p 
funeral requisites of every needed description. Why — 
needed, though? Indeed needed because the flash brides — 
or bride in their lily boleros one games with at the 
Nivynubies’ finery ball and your upright grooms that — 


always come right up with you (and by jingo when they — 


do!) what else in this mortal world, now ours, when — 
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eet there night, mid their nackt, me there naket, made 
their nought the hour strikes, would bring them right- 
ame back in the flesh, thumbs down, to their orses and 
their hashes. 

 Toproceed Inthe bottled hehiose case continuing,Long 
Lally Tobkids, the special, sporting a fine breast of me- 
dals, and a conscientious scripturereader to boot in the 
brick and tin choorch round the corner, swore like a Nore- 
wheezianon the stand b: fore the proper functionary that 
he was up against a right querrshnorrt of a mand in the 
butcher of the blues who, he guntinued, on last epening 
fter delivering some carcasses and meatjutes on behalf 
f Messrs. Otto Sands and Eastman, Limericked, Vic- 
tuallers, went and, with his unmitigated astonissment, 
hickicked at the dun and dorass against all the runes 
and, when challenged about the pretended hick (it was 
kickup and down with him) on his solemn by the impu- 
tant imputed, said simply : I appop pie oath, Phillyps. 
You did, as I sostressed before. You are deepknee in 
error, sir, Mrs. Tomkins, let me then tel] you, replied with 
a gentlewomanly salaam MackPartland, (the meatman’s 
family, and the oldest in the world except nick, name.) 
f "i Phelps was flayful with his peeler. But his phizz 
fell. 

- Now to the obverse. From velveteens to dimities is 
barely a fivefinger span and hence these camelback 
excesses are thought to have been instigated by one or 
either of the causing causes of all, those rushy hollow 
heroines in their skirtsleeves, be she magretta be she 
the posque. Oh! Oh! Because it is a horrible thing to 
have to say to say to day but one dilalah, Lupita Lorette, 
shortly after in a fit of the unexpectednesses drank 
sarbolic with all her dear placid life be fore her and paled 
off while the other soiled dove that’s her sister-in-love, 
Luperca Latouche, finding one day while dodging chores 
that she stripped well for binocular man and that her 
galbs were glad to see each other, the nautchy girl soon 
found her fruitful hat too small for her and rapidly taking 
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time look she rapidly took to necking, partying and sel 
ling herspare favoursin the haymow or in lumber closets 
or in the greenawn ad huck or in the sweet churchyard 
close itself for a bit of soft coal or an array of thin trunks, 
serving whom in fine that same hot coney a la Zingara 
which our own little Graunya of the chilired cheeks 
dished up to the greatfather of Oscar, that son of 
Coole. Houri of the coast of emerald, arrah of the laces- 
sive poghue, did not she, come leinster’s eve, true dotter 
of a dearmud, with so valkirry a licence as sent many a. 
poor pucker packing to perdition, again and again, ay, 
and again sfidare him, tease fido, eh tease fido, eh eh 
tease fido, Loos topples topple, stop, ye dog ye! Angea- 
lousmei! And did not he, like Arcoforty, farfar off Bissa- 
volo, missbrand her behaveyous with iridescent huecry 
of down right mean false sop lap sick dope? Tawfuls- 
dreck! A reine of the shee, a shebeen quean, a queen of. 
pranks, a kingly man, of royal mien, regally robed. So j 
gave so take : Now not, not now! He would just a min, 
Suffering trumpet! He thought he want. Whath? Hear, 
O hear, living of the land! Hungreb, dead era, hark! He— 
hea, eyes ravenous on her lippling lills. He hear her voi of - 
day gon by. He hears! Zay, zay, zay! But cannot answer, 
Norneeds none shaft ne stele from Phenicia or Little Asia 
to obelise on the spout, neither pobalclock neither folks- 
stone, nor sunkenness in Tomar’s Wood to bewray how 
erpressgangs score off the rued. If violence to sife, limb 
and chattels, often as not, has been the expression, 
direct or through an agent male, of womanhid offended, 
(ah! ah!), has not levy of blackmail from the times the 
fairies were in it and fain for daisyroot followed an impres- 
sive private reputation for whispered sins? if 
Now turn wheel again to the whole of the wall. Ther 
was once upon a wall and a hooghoog wall a was and 
such o wallhole did exist. A stonehinged gate then was for — 
another thing while the suroptimist had bought and 
enlarged that shack under fair rental of one yearlyn 
sheep, (prime) value of sixpence, and one small yearlyng 
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goat (cadet) value of eightpence, to grow old and happy 
“(hogg it and kidd him) for the reminants of his years; 
-and when everything was got up for the purpose he put 
a gate on the place by no means as some pretext a 
bedstead in loo thereof to keep out donkeys (the pigdirt 
hanging from the jags to this hour makes that clear) 
‘and just thenabouts the iron gape, by old custom left 
open to prevent the cats from getting at the gout, was 
triplepatlockt on him on purpose by his faithful poorters 
‘to keep him inside probably and possibly in case he 
felt like sticking out his chest too far and tempting 
gracious providence by a stroll on the nation’s eggday, 
unused as he was yet to being freely clodded. O, by the 
by, it ought to be always remembered in connection 
-with what has gone before that there was a northroomer 
digging in number 32 at the Rum and Puncheon in 
‘Laxlip (where the Sockeye Sammons were stopping at 
“the time) prior to that, a commercial from Osterich, the 
7U.S. E. paying 11 /- in the week, (Gosh, these wholly 
“romads!) of conscience money in the first deal of July 
‘and, er, consstated that one had on him the melton 
disturbed, and wider he might that zurichschicken other 
~he would one monkey’s damages become. Now you 
“must know that the gate and bandstand butchery was 
merely a tissue of threats and abuse and after this sort. 
‘Humphrey’s unsolicited visitor from the middle west, 
‘after having blew some quaker’s (for you!) in through 
‘the keyhole to attract attention, bleated through the 
gale outside which he was howling, first, be the hirsuiter, 
that he would break his head for him, next, be the 
heeltapper, that he would break the gage over his lanky- 
- duckling head the same way he would crack a nut with 
-amonkeywrench and, iast of all, be the stirabouter, that 
The would give him his (or theumperom’s) blood to drink, 
e demanded more wood alcohol to pitch in with, alleg- 
ng that his granfather was all taxis and that it was 
only after ten o’connell, and then, not easily discouraged, 
opened the floodgates of his wrath and went on ab a 
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wicked rate, weathering against him, from eleven thirty — 
to two in the afternoon without even a luncheonett i 
interval for House, son of Clay, to come out to be Exe- | 
cuted. Earwicker, ‘longsuffe ring, under restraint in the 
sititout corner of his conservatory, behind famine built 
walls, his thermos flask and ripidian flabel by his side — 
and a walrus Whiskerbristle for a tuskpick, compiled a 
long list (now feared in part lost) to be kept on file of all” 
abusive names he was called (we have been compelled — 
etcetera by Josephine Brewster in the collision known as — 
Contrastations with Inkermann and so on and sonon- — 
ward, lacies in loo water, flee, celestials, one clean turv): _ 
Firstnighter, Informer, Old Fruit, Yellow Whigger, 
Wheatears, Goldy Geit, Bogside Beauty, Yass We’ve 
Had His Badannas, York’s Porker, Funnyface, Grease — 
with the Butter, Opendoor Ospices, Cainandabler, Ire-_ 
land’s Eighth Wonderful Wonder, Beat My Price, God-_ 
soilman, Moonface ‘the Murderer, Hoary Hairy Hoax, ~ 
Midnight Sunburst, Swad Puddlefoot, Gouty Ghibeline, — 
Loose Luther, Hatches Cocks’ Eggs, Muddle the Plan, | 
Luck before Wedlock, I Divorce Thee Husband, Tanner 
and a Make, Barebarean, Peculiar Person, Grunt Owl’s 
Facktotem, Twelve Months Aristocrat, Lycanthrope, — 
Left Boot Sent on Approval, Cumberer of Lord’s Holy — 
Ground, Scuttle to Cover, Twitchbratschballs, Bombard — 
Street Bester, Sublime Porter, And at Number Wan — 
Wan Wan, Ruin of the Small Trader, He — —= 
Milkinghoneybeaverbrooker, Vee was a Vindner, Sower 
Rapes, Armenian Atrocity, Sickfish Bellyup, Edomite, —a 
’Man Devoyd ofthe Commoner Characteristics of an Irish i 
Nature, Bad Humborg, Hraabhraab, Coocoohandler, — 
Dirt, Micher from your Home, Woolworth’s Wont 
Guineapig’ s Bastard, Boose in the Bed, Mister Fatmate): — 
but did not respond a solitary wedgeword beyond such | 
sedentarity, though it was as easy as kissanywhere for 
the passive resistant in the booth he was in to reach for 
the hello grip and ring up Kimmage Outer 17.67, be- | 
cause, as the fundamentalist explained touchin his woun-— 
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did feelins in the fuchsiar the dominican mission was on 
at the time and he thought the rowmish devowtion 
nown as the howly rowsary might reeform ihm, Gunn. 
‘hat more than considerably unpleasant bullocky before 
the rang off drunkishly pegged a few polished stones, all 
f a size, at the wicket in support of his words but re- 
onnoitring through his semisubconscious the seriousness 
f what he might have done had he really carried out 
is terrible intentions finally caused him to change the 
bawling and leave downg the whole grumus of brook- 
pebbles pangpung and, having sobered up a bit, this 
backblocks boor left the paleologic scene after exhorting 
Harwicker or, in slightly modified phraseology, Mr. Ear- 
wicker, Seir, his name of multitude, to cocoa come 
outside to Mockerloo out of that for the honour of 
Crumlin, with his broody old flishguds, Gog’s curse to 
thim, so as he could brianslog and burst him all up, 
ke Potts Fracture did with Keddle Flatnose and no- 
odyatall with Wholyphamous and build rocks over 
im,or if he didn’t, for two and thirty straws, be Cacao 
ampbell he didn’t know what he wouldn’t do for him 
hor nobody else nomore nor him after which, playing on 
e least change of his manjester’s voice, the first heroic 
uplet from the fuguall tropical, Opus Elf, Thortytoe: 
y schemes into obeyance for This lime has had io fall: he 
t goodbye to his thumb and proceeded with a Hubble- 
rth slouch in his slips backwords (El Cur Heli!) in 
the directions of the duff and demb institutions about 
ten or eleven hundred years lurch away in the moons- 
Iny gorge of Patself on the Bach. 
_ Yet he made leave to many a door beside of Finglas 
Wold for so witness his chambered cairns silent that 
e at browse up hill and down coombe and on eoli- 
liostroton, at Howth or at Coolock or even at Ennis- 
. Olivers lambs we do call them and they shall 
gathered unto him, their herd and paladin, in that 
day hwen he skall wake from ecarthsleep in his valle 
[briers and o’er dun and dale the Wulverulverlord 
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(protect us!) his mighty horn skall roll, orland, ro! 

Liverpoor? Sot a bit of it! His braynes coolt parritel 
his pelt nassy, his heart’s adrone, his bluidstream: 
acrawl, his puff but a piff, his extremeties extremely s 
Humph.is in his doge. Words weigh no no more to hir 
than raindrips to Rethfernhim. Which we all like. Rain 


When we sleep. Drops. But wait until our sleeping. Drain 
Sdops. 4 


Ry (lo be continued). 


GROTESQUE 


by MARGERY LATIMER ~ 


= 


My Unele Sim was no good. He played the flute every 
hance he got and wore diamond pins in his tie, some- 
imes two of them, and he had a box of signet rings that 
e’d collected since he was a boy and he’d spend hours 
hining them up until anyone would think they were 
fold. He’d play his flute then and sit looking at that row 
f rings, his tie pin sparkling like a real diamond. He’d 
it in his room that was way up next to the attic and Ma 
ould call her head off but he wouldn’t hear. Then she’d , 
ay to me, ‘‘ For heaven’s sake, Joe, go up there and tell y 
im. dinner’s on. ”’ ‘ 

T’d make as much noise on the stairs as I could but it ae 
youldn’t shut out that music, no matter how hard I 
famped. And like as not some of the gang would be in 
1e empty lot right under Uncle Sim’s window and I'd " 
el like murdering him for being so soft and making me 

nd my mother the laughing stock in Shiloh. And then 
d bust right into his room and he’d be sitting there, that 
ww of rings in front of him and that blamed flute against 
is mouth and his long fingers that never did a bit of 
ork pressing the stops. Gosh! Well, we had to put up 
ith Uncle Sim. And ie never paid a cent of board or 
om all the time he lived with us. Twenty years, or 
mething like that. 

os: : 
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‘‘ Dinner!’ He’d lift his eyes. They were light blue 
and large and he’d keep right on playing, looking at me 
but not seeing me, and his notes would get me mad, they 
were so soft, just like him. Uncle Sim wasn’t a man and 
that’s what made me so ashamed. All Ma ever had to do 
to get me crazy was to say, ‘‘ You’re just like your uncle, 
I don’t know what’s to become of you. ”’ 

‘ Dinner. Dinner! Say, for gosh sakes. ’’ He’d get up 
real slow and lay his flute down and put his rings away, 
Then he’d wipe his mouth with the back of his long hand, 
He didn’t have a tooth in his head and he was only forty- 
one. Ma says it was because he was too lazy to chew hard 
stuff. Ma says you have to chew hard stuff every day if 
you want to keep your teeth good. But you’d think I 
wasn’t in the room and then I’d hearmMa calling both of 
us, mad as anything. Uncle Sim would just blink a 
little, pet his flute, and lay it in the box. I don’t know 
why I didn’t smash the darned thing but I guess I was 
scared to and I know Ma was. He was soft but you can’t 
never tell what that kind’l] do in the long run. 

Pretty soon he’d walk down, me following, and we’d 
go into the dining room. Ma’d be at the table already 
half crying. This didn’t happen just once. This happened’ 
day after day and nobody’d change or give an inch. But 
Ma usually had something different to say to him. ; 

‘‘ Next you’ll be writing po’try, ”’ she yelled once an 
shoved the platter of meat toward him. “ Thisisn’t shame 
ing us enough. You’ll have to do something worse and 
let it get all over town like your crazy flute playing. 
How do you suppose I feel when I meet. my friends? Why 
don’t you get out and to a man’s work? Oh, if Jim was 
living he’d show you. He’d make you get out and do for 
us instead of living off me the way you do. ” She leaned 
over the table toward him, her hair flying in her face, her 
cheeks awful red. ‘‘ Yes, act as if you can’t hear me, 1 
suppose I’m not worth listening to. But I notice you 
don’t have trouble getting my victuals down. ”’ AI 

Uncle Sim’d go right on smashing his potatoes up soit 
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and mixing them with the meat Ma always ground up 
for him. He'd act as if he was deaf and he’d never raise 
his eyes until he was all done eating and then he’d look 
ip, but not at any of us or at anything in the room, It 
was the darndest funny look. He’d push his chair back 
and let his hands hang down loose between his legs. 

_* Now, you're sitting that way again! ’’ Ma’d shout 
but he’d never even blink. He’d sit there while she clear- 
ed off the table and washed the dishes and I’d think how 
Thated his big awkward feet that were crossed just like 
a woman’s. Gosh, he was a terrible sight the way he’d sit 
‘there with his hands hanging down and his feet crossed. 
L used to clear out for fear some of the gang would come 
looking for me and see him. 
~ Once I asked Ma why she hated him so much, She was 
sputtering around the kitchen raising hell about him and 
$0 I said, ““ Ma, why do you hate him so? ”’ She took her 
hands out of the dish water and gave me a terrible look. 

went out to the shed for something and when I came 
back I found her upstairs lying in her bed that wasn’t 
made, all mixed up with the quilt and the sheets, on 
her face, too, and with her shoes on. Then once I asked 
her if Uncle Sim was anything like Pa. 

She swallowed about a million times. ‘‘ Like your Pa! 

He was a man. He knew how to provide. If he was living 
now we’d be ina better house and I’d be doing something 
besides wash dishes and keep house. We’d be traveling to 
Chicago and getting respect from people. ” 

» “ Wasn’t they a bit alike? ” 

- “ No two brothers in the whole world could have been 
80 different to each other. Your Pa was all good and his 
brother is all bad. It’s too bad the good ones 1s always 
taken first. ”’ : 
Then for a long time I didn’t pay any attention to 
Uncle Sim because I got in with the gang again through 
Ma’s buying me a rifle. Gosh, I certainly had my way 
vith them. It used to please Ma to know the gang liked 
me, But when winter came Jack Mullins got a swell] sled 
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and I was out of it. Gosh, I used to imagine being a poli 
ceman and arresting the whole bunch and pretending I 
ddn’t know them when they’d beg. But it was really 
Uncle Sim that got them off me because the whole town 
started talking about him again. 

It was that Liza Birnie. Nobody’d have anything to 
do with her because she wore men’s clothes when she felt 
like it and could swear as good as any of us. The men used 
to laugh about her and the women just sneered when she 
was mentioned and Ma used to kind of snort. Liza was 
about forty, I guess, but she had her hair bobbed and 
walked all over town like she owned it. When she walked 
along the street the kids used to holler stuff at her and 
she’d kind of laugh. ; 

I saw Uncle Sim walk up to her house one day in the 
beginning of winter. He opened the door and went inside 
as if he lived there or something. I ran home and told 
Ma. She was making mush in the big kettle and when I 
hollered, ‘* Ma, Uncle Sim’s gone to see Liza Birnie! ”’ she 
dropped her mush stick and the stuff boiled up real vi- 
cious. But she didn’t say anything. She just looked at 
me and the whole front of her began to heave. Then she 
dropped her head and grabbed the mush stick like it was 
a club. wittisiaa er bog 4 

But Uncle Sim was right on time for supper that night 
and Ma went for him hot and heavy only she didn’t men- 
tion names or look at him once. She just talked about 
people that didn’t appreciate anything that was done 
for them and could let others slave for them and never: 
give a word of thanks and how men never appreciated, 
anything anyway and were worthless devils that ought’ 
to be hung, one after the other, instead of feeding on) 
women all their lives like slugs. And all of a sudden she 
got up and laid both her fists on the table and said so: 
low I shivered, *“‘ Shame... ’’ Then she went upstairs. 

Uncle Sim looked at me and kind of smiled. Then he 
took a spoonful of his ground up meat and put it on my 
plate. I kind of liked him but I didn’t let on. When he 
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yas finished he shoved back and let his hands drop 

between his legs and crossed his feet. He never looked up 

gain until it was time to go to bed. And I heard Ma go 

down stairs in the night and clear up the dishes, 

-Then for about a week Ma acted sick and kept saying 

that she had the headaches and she couldn’t steep. She 

actedasif she wanted toask me something but felt asham- 

ed and sometimes she’d get near to asking it and then 

the whole front of her would heave and she’d say, 

* Something’s preying on my mind. It'll pass, I guess. 

No, don’t worry about me, Joe. ”? At meals she’d be like 

ice and never say anything except to ask for the bread 
and if it was near himshe’d reach over and grab it. But 
Uncle Sim acted as if everything was as usual. 

One night, and it was darned cold, too, he got up real 
quick and went upstairs. Ma went out in the kitchen and 
she was as excited. And then Uncle Sim came down stairs 
in his old overcoat and he had his flute under his arm, Ma 
stepped right in front of him. ‘* Where are you going? ”’ 
she said real low. ‘‘ Tell me the truth! ”’ 

He didn’t say one word. He just stood with his hat on, 
his flute under his arm, and the lining of his overcoat 
hanging down around his knees. Then Ma put up her 
hands as if she was going to scratch him and then she 
took hold of his flute. I wanted her to bust it over his 
head but she hollered, ‘‘ Don’t you dare take this flute 
out of the house. ”’ . 

~ Gosh, I’ never forget the way Uncle Sim laughed, his 
lips closed and his eyes right on her as if he saw her for 
the first time. But he didn’t move an inch and all of a 
sudden my mother put her chin out the way she does 
when she’s fighting mad and went for him like she never 
had before. When she got through she sat down near the 
table and put her head on her arm. Uncle Sim opened the 
door and went out. 
bt Joe!” she said. “ Listen, do. as I tell you. Follow 
him. He’s going to Liza Birnie’s. You've got to watch 
him and tell me what he does. ” Then the shame went 
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out of her voice and she grabbed me by the shoulder, 
‘‘ You follow him and don’t stop looking for one minute, 
do you hear? ” 

‘ Say, do I have to freeze to death on account of that 
crazy egg? ”’ 


‘Do as I tell you, Joe Jevens, or you’ll never forget — 


what I’ll do to you. ” 

‘* Aw, Ma, have a heart. ” 

“Listen, Joe...’ Her voice got sweet and she put her 
arm around me. “ Listen, son, I’ll get you a sled if you’ll 
promise, ” And then she added real sly, ‘‘ But you must 
go every time I ask you without being cranky. ”’ 

[ jumped into my clothes and beat it. It was cold, too, 


gosh, it was cold, and the snow was piled high around — 


all the houses and all the shades were drawn. It was dark, 
too,and my toes were numb aftersI’d been out five min- 
utes. Then I saw Uncle Sim turn the corner past the 
warehouse and go up Liza Birney’s dark street. I beat it 
after him and reached the gate just as he was going in. 
[ saw her in the door with her bobbed hair flying wild and 
I could hear her man’s voice way down where I was. 

‘‘ Hello there, old fellow, come on in and get something 
hot down you. ”’ 

Then she closed the door and I wondered howthe devil 
I was going to watch them without freezing to death. I 
waded into drifts up to my hips to get around tothe side 
window and when I looked in I saw the stove and a sofa 
in front of it and a picture of some wolves but I didn’t 
see either of them. Then I felt kind of disgusted for spying 
on them but I figured I’d just as soon be a sneak to get 
that sled. And then I figured that I wasn’t really a sneak 
because Ma had sent me and she wouldn’t ask me to do 
anything that wasn’t right. Uncle Sim needed watching 


and I was doing my bit toward helping him as well as _ 


my mother. But none of that made me any warmer, 
Then I ploughed around to the kitchen window and 

there he was sitting with his feet in the oven drinking 

a cup of coffee, She was just cutting a big, thick coffee 
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ake all covered with nuts and sugar and I almost bawled 
when she handed hima big piece. He looked up at her and 
put his hand on her arm and she laughed and kind of 
ee up. Gosh, I was stiff and then I remembered the 
cellar. 

- She’d cleaned the snow off the cellar door and I went 
down and found she’d been packing her canned fruit in 
oxes to keep it from freezing. I kicked some of the straw 
ogether and stood on it. It wasn’t any too warm down 
there and I had to wait quite a while before they came 
‘into the parlor which was just overhead. Finally they 
came in, Uncle Sim walking real heavy and Liza Birnie 
walking heavy, too. They must have sat down on the sofa 
near the stove because I heard everything. She said, 
“ Say, you old scoundrel, my feet: are as big as yours! ”’ 
Then Uncle Sim beganto play that darned flute and pretty 
soon she said, ‘‘ You'll have to learn some new tunes, I 
like music with some go to it. ”’ 

- “ What day, Liza? ”’ That’s what it sounded like, day 
or way or something. 

a ae about this Saturday, ”’ she said real quick. 

¥ sé ine it. 

_ ‘* What’s the old lady at your house going to say? ”’ 

_ * T’m my own boss. ” 

“And you aren’t going to make me miserable the 
minute the town begins making fun of us? ” 

®* Oh, Liza, ” he said. 

> Timean'it. ” ; 
“ Have I ever paid any attention to them? ” He said 
that as if he was proud of it! 

_ And what do you know about me, Sim Jevens? ts 
_“ Enough, ” said Uncle Sim. 

“Say, I don’t know how to take that. How do you e 
suppose we'll hit it off together? I’m forty and set in my “ss 
vays and I cansee you are, too. ” 
Don’t worry. Nothing to worry about. ” a 
* Say, you can’t tell. We might fight like eat and dog. ’ 
‘* We won’t fight.” 
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It got quiet then. It got so still that I was frightened 
there in the dark and if it hadn’t of been for that sled I'd 
have pitched out and gone home. Then Uncle Sim said 
something but it didn’t sound like his voice a bit. He 
always talks kind of squeaky but this was low and thick — 
like I never heard it before. ) 

‘“ Pve always had someone like you in mind. A big 
strong woman that don’t nag and knows something and 
can set down a nice meal infront ofa man without remind- 
ing him she’s worked hard. And I’ve had a place in mind 
for my old age, too. The kind of a place you want to be 
when you die. Lots of palms and water and rocks and a 
house on the top of a hill. The palms and stuff would be 
in a canyon and I’d go there to play my flute. I’ve had a_ 
lot more in mind. A glass cabinet for my relics. Oh, I’ve — 
been collecting them now for thirty years. And I’ve 
thought of something else. I’d like to be able to look at_ 
my wife and laugh with my mouth open, hearty, so she’d 
know I meant if. ”’ th 

That sure knocked me over, I never thought he missed — 
his teeth. Gosh, I had to hold my mouth shut to keep 
from laughing. Then she began to talk and it sounded 
kind of sad. 

‘* Well, if it suits you I guess it’s all right. I’ve left off 
wanting things. ”’ 

‘‘ But it would be yours, too. ” ¢ | 

** Sure, I know. ” | 

‘But what could be better than a canyon a lot of 

alms? ” | 

‘ T could think of better but it isn’t worth it. You can — 
think of lots of things and when you’re forty if you’re fool — 
enough you can keep on thinking them, ”’ 

‘That kind of cuts me up, Liza. ” * 

‘* Didn’t I say maybe we wouldn’t hit it off together? ” 

Then it came to me that they meant getting married 
and I could hardly wait to get home to tell Ma. She’d be — 
the happiest she’d ever been in her life to hear that good — 
news. And that darned flute of his had always got her 
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goat. Then all af a sudden I got scared for fear something 
would happen and they wouldn’t. 7 

“ T’ve got it here like I want it but if you came in and 
wanted it all different...” 

me “ Liza!” 

| * We’ve got to think ahead. ” 

“ I’m so homely, Liza, I don’t know why you want to, 
Maybe you’re right. You’d hate me, I know how I look 
without any teeth and all. ” 

) Her voice got real wild. ‘ But you aren’t homely. 

— You’re real distinguished looking with your height and 

; your big shoulders. ’’ Gosh, I bet she had her eyes shut. 

| I thought the minute I saw you, That man is not like 

| other men. He’s different. Much better. He’s got some- 
fe thing to him... ”’ 

It got so still and cold that I beat it upstairs and 

around to the parlor window. She had her arm around 

Uncle Sim and was holding him real tight. The back of 

her head looked humble and kind of lonely and so did 

Uncle Sim’s. And behind them was that picture of those 

_ wolves in the snow and then the wind came up and I 

beat it home. 

By the time I reached our house I hated my mother. 
I saw her sitting there at the table the way I’d left her 
and I gave her a look and never said a word. I was mad 
all over and then [ said, ‘‘ Well, I’m froze stiff. I hope 
you're satisfied now. ” 

** Joe, I’m sorry. ” 

‘That don’t help me. I’m about done up. It’s forty 
below. The coldest night we’ve had and everything’ 
drifting. ” 

** T know. ”’ 

“ Tt’s the darndest cold night we’ve had 

Pe Please..." 

» “Yes,” I said,“ I suppose it’s all right to go snoop- 

_ ing around other people's houses. ”’ 

=m ‘ Tell me quick! ” ] ay 

‘“ Thisis the last time I’mever going to go out like that. 
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She turned on me as mad as anything. ‘‘ Next time | 


Pll go myself. I won’t ever expect you to do anything 
to help me. I'll feed you and keep you and never ask 
anything of you again as long as I live. You needn’t come 


to my funeral. You needn’t bother to spend your money ~ 


on flowers for me or anything that costs a cent. I’ve gone 
on this far by myself and I guess I can keep on this way. ” 

‘‘ Aw, Ma, don’t! ’’ Gosh, sometimes she goes on like 
that and cries over her own funeral. 

‘* Do you suppose I sent you for my sake in the first 
place? No. I wanted to save you a lot more trouble with 
your gang. If they find out about this... ”’ 

‘‘ Hah, ” I said. “ They’re going to hear enough. Lis- 
ten, Ma, I’ve got a surprise. You'll be tickled pink. Lis- 
ten... Aw, Ma. ” 

** T don’t care to hear. Stop? Don’t you try to tell me 
one word because I’m not interested. It’s too bad about 
you poor men, Can’t step out in the cold without blub- 
bering for an hour. I don’t get cold, do I, hanging up 
your clothes and taking my hands right out of the hot 
suds to do it. No, That’s all right. Oh, get out of my sight! 
I’m sick of you and everybody else in the world. ” 

I was scared. Lord. “ Ma, ”’ I said. ‘‘ don’t worry any 
more. They’re going to get married this Saturday. ”’ 

PW ho?,”’ 

** Uncle Sim and Liza Birnie. ”’ 

She grabbed hold of the chair. ‘‘ You heard that and 
didn’t try to stop them? ” 

‘* My gosh, Ma, why should I stop them? ” 

Her face turned blood red and a little vein stood out 
in her forehead. ‘‘ Haven’t you got any sense at all? Are 
you as bad as him? ” 

‘* But you’ve wanted to get rid of him as long as I can 
remember, ” 

‘““ You’re dumb! Get out of my sight! ”’ 

‘“ [’m not dumb, ” 

‘““You’re as bad as him, ” 

aim not)” 
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— “ Oh, go to bed! ” 

~ Imade up my mind that I’d never speak to my mother 
again and if it hadn’t been so cold I would have run away 
‘but I couldn’t make any plans so I went right to bed. 
The next morning she was so mild and good that I gave 
in to her and acted natural. I tried not to but I couldn’t 
help it and before I knew it I was acting as if she’d never 
‘insulted me. She ate her breakfast in the kitchen and 
made me go up and call Uncle Sim. 

_ He was standing in front of his mirror fooling with his 
mouth. I said, ‘‘ Breakfast!’ real loud and he turned 
around. ‘“‘ How do you like them? ”’ He smiled and I 
saw he had false teeth. They were kind of grey and too 
big for his mouth. Every tooth showed and kind of bul- 
ged. ‘‘ I’m a new man, ” he said. I didn’t dare bust out 
laughing he looked so serious. “ [ haven't learned how to 
“manage them yet with my flute. That'll take time. ”” 

_ “Breakfast’s on, ” I told him and he took them out 
‘and put them away. “ I’m saving them up for Saturday. 
I’m going to smile my head off on Saturday. ”” He wiped 
his lips on the back of his hand and followed me down- 
stairs. Ma was nowhere in’ sight and we went into the 
dining room and sat down. 

- “TJ always wanted to laugh like other people, ” he 
‘said suddenly, ‘‘ but I never had the nerve, losing my 
teeth so early. ” 

~“ Sure, ” I said. ‘‘ Sure. That’s a shame. a 

‘‘ 1’m a new man now. ” : 
 “ Better get your teeth down and try some of this 
‘swell sausage. ”’ 

- “No. They’ll be all the better if I wait. ” He looked 
put of the window and then he said, ‘‘ Say, I’m sure 
going to laugh on Saturday. I’m going to show every 
tooth in the set. ” He lifted his hand and then let it drop 
on the table. But it wasn’t like a man had done it. Ma 
can beat him all hollow when it comes to pounding on 
the table. 
But Ma acted the funniest. She stepped around as if 
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she wasn’t there at all, just as light and airy, and she 
made up a lot of good stuff for dinner and then told me 


“| 


to call Uncle Sim. But she didn’t eat with us and Uncle 


Sum didn’t even notice that she wasn’t there. It kind 
of got my goat. My mother’s all right, she’s all there. 


That night when he went out with his flute Ma didn’t _ 
say a word to me about following him and the next night 
she didn’t say anything either. It got me kind of nervous — 


because I was expecting her to tease me to go and I kind 
of wanted to go but I wouldn’t have let on to her. On 
Saturday morning she looked as if she hadn’t slept a 
wink the whole night and she spent all day cooking, 
Every time I asked a question she snapped me up and 


then toward night she got kind of nervous and pitiful. — 
Just before it was time for supper Uncle Sim called me — 


up to his room. 


“ Something’s going to happen tonight and I want you 


to be present. You’re invited. ” 
‘* Where to? ”’ 
‘* Liza Birnie’s, ’ 
“ Sure, ”’ [ said. “ I haven’t got anything else on for 
tonight. ”’ 


? 


‘* She’s the best woman in the world. The only woman — 


that couldn’t disappoint a man. ”’ 

‘Is that so? ” I had to laugh he looked so funny and 
{never heard him talk so queer before. It made me 
ashamed. 

We ate supper and my mother was nowhere around, 
Then we got on our galoshes and went. He had his teeth 
wrapped in a piece of newspaper and he held them in 


his pocket all the way. ‘“‘ Keep’um warm. ” Then all of 


a sudden we were on her porch. She opened the door — 


before we rapped and stood there in a black dress with 
purple birds all over it shouting at us, ‘‘ Come on in, you 


fellows, Say, this is a hell of a cold night. ” Gosh, I liked a 
the way she included me. And when Uncle Sim said, # 


‘‘ Liza, this is my nephew, ” she said, ‘‘ How are you, 
kid? You look like a good guy. I hope you are. ” Then 
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he winked at me. Say, she was fine. And she took us 
right into the kitchen and gave us coffee and cake Then 
they went into the other room but I heard everything. 
‘Cold out. ”’ 
_ “Sure, it’s a hell of a night. [thought maybe you’d get 
snowed in, ”’ 
— “ Not me, Liza. I’m out in all kinds of weather. Never 
fazes me. Say, I’ve known worse winters than this. ”’ 
» ** Is that so? ”’ 
_ “ That winter I was to Finley studying at the acad- 
 emy it was terrible. Terrible. Liza, I’ve got a surprise for 
you. ”’ 
_ “ For me? Oh, Sim. ” 
“© Guess what it is? ”’ 
“You'll laugh at my guesses, Sim. 
““ No, I won’t. ” 
‘A ring. A beautiful ring with a diamond in it and 
pearls all around. ”’ 
_ “ Nothing like that, Liza, ”’ 
_ ‘ A bracelet with a serpent’s head. ” 
_ ‘ Tsaid nothing like that, Liza. You’re not even warm 
yet.” 
’ “ A red sleigh lined with velvet and two black horses 
with stars on their foreheads. ”’ 
_ “ Say, Liza where could I get the money to buy any- 
thing like that? ” 
~ “ T don’t know. ” 
© Can’t you think of something I could buy that would 
make me look better so you'd be proud of me?” 
“ T want a fur coat, ” she cried. “ A black one with 
tails around the bottom like Mrs. Tarnley’s. ” 
“« Say, Liza, you make me feel cheap. f 
—“ T guess it’s the deed for a house and lot, Sim, where 
we’d live together. ”’ : 
Liza, I haven’t got money. | couldn’t buy anything 
you’re talking about. ”’ 
_“ Where’s all the money your father left you? He was 
worth quite a bit when he died. Who’s name Is that pro- 
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perty in? You’re living in one of the best houses in town. 
What happened to his farm? Your family’s been worth 
a lot for years, ”’ | 

‘ [don’t know about any money. Maybe I hadn’t bet- 
ter show you the present. Say, I don’t see how you could 
like anyone as ugly looking as me, ” 

“Oh, you’re not ugly, you’re distinguished looking, 
I thought that from the first. What is it? I can’t wait, 
I get so few surprises, Sim. ” She gave a little laugh that 
made my blood turn funny because I knew what the sur- 
prise was. ; 

‘* You'll have to promise me not to laugh. ” 

‘* Of course I wouldn’t laugh. Say, you’re a funny guy, 
Sim. ”’ ; 

I saw him put his hand in his pocket and take out the 
teeth and shove them*in his mouth. She put her arms 
over her face and backed away from him and he stood 
there with his feet turned out, his hands to his sides, and 
his mouth spread over those teeth that bulged out square 
and grey in the light. He stood there in front of her like 
stone with that blamed grin on his face. She took her 
arms away from her face and sat down in the rocking- 
chair. 

“You fool,’ she said and he kind of winced and 
shook but he kept that same silly grin on his face. “* You 
poor fish. If you only knew how [ hate every inch of you. 
you. ” She looked him over, gosh, she looked him over, 
every inch. “‘ I hate your long neck with that Adam’s 
apple that always shows and that simple face of yours 
that looks as if you didn’t have a thought behind it. I 
hated you the minute I saw you. ” 

His hands kind of fluttered, his fingers, I mean, and 
he said, ‘‘ I thought you did. ” 

She made a sound in her throat that was like an ani- 
mal and then her face got all red. “‘ I thought when I got | 
used to you it wouldn’t be so bad but I can’t bear the 
sight of you. ” . 

“ I’m no better or no worse than anyone else, Liza, ”” 
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eer) MARGERY LATIMER 
_ “ That’s what you think, ” she said, 


mother all covered with snow up to 
have been peeking at the window. 
_ Those two looked at each other, Liza Birnie and my 
mother, but Uncle Sim just stood there as if he wasn’t 
seeing anything in the room or any of us. Those grey 
teeth bulged out between his lips and there were sparkles 
of water on his forehead and on his green tie were his 
two diamond tie pins. He had a little package in of one 
his hands and it came to me that he was bringing her 
his collection of rings. Then my mother put her hand on 
his shoulder as if he was nothing but a kid and kind of 
‘stood in front of him so’s Liza couldn’t see him. He mov- 
ed away and then she whispered something to him and 
pointed to his teeth but he shook his head, 

| “Liza Birnie, ” she said, ‘ what do you know about 
the fine things of life? What do you know about art and 
music? A lot you know about how to treat a refined 
gentleman and musician and I want you to know that 
my brother’s not going to marry you no matter how 
hard you try to get him. He’s been a decent man so far 
in his life and he’s going to keep on that way. ”’ 

_ Liza Birnie went to the door and opened it. My mother 
took his arm and looked up at him as if he was the whole 
cheese and Liza Birnie slammed the door. Then she sat 
down by the stove and looked at it. ae 

_ But the funniest thing was the next morning, Iimagin- 
ed it would be all different again or something but my 
mother was more scornful than ever and said a lot about 
good for nothings who didn’t earn their board and expec- 
ed women to slave for them without a word of thanks 
and didn’t have the push to get out and earn for them- 
selves even, 

“Uncle Sim, ” I said, ‘‘ where’s those swell teeth of 
yours? You’d ought to dry them out on this sausage. It’s 
larn good. ’’ He didn’t say a word and Ma looked at him 
or a minute and then she said, ‘ Well, for once you've 
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Somebody rapped on the door. Liza went. It was my 
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shown some judgment in your life. I’ve neverseena worse 
fit,377 a 
That afternoon Liza Birney came down to the gate — 
when I was going past and gave me a quarter and a note — 
for Uncle Sim. I took it back to the house and found him 
upstairs in his room looking out of the window at the — 
snow and an old tree and some straw. He looked a 

; 


tired when he saw the note and after he read it he let it 


fall on the floor. 
“ What’s the matter? ”’ I said. ‘‘ Bad news or some- — 


thing. ”’ 
‘‘ Liza’s no better or no worse than anybody else, 
he said, ‘‘ but I guess I’ll let her alone. ”’ 
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THE SILENT HOUSE 


by PHILIPPE SOUPAULT 


» Since I have lived in this silent house I have been 
surprised to see the large tree which grows before my win- 
dow turn slowly round and round. All the hours here, as 
elsewhere, have their sounds, their goings and comings. 
Life seems to rise and fall. But each day the hours 
resemble one another. Only the great tree, green, 
red or yellow, I do not know which, changes its aspect. 
i see it through the network of curtains trimmed 
with lace. I observe it and I cannot look at it without a 
touch of anguish. I am afraid I shall not find it there. 
During several weeks, some months, perhaps, — I have 
ost all track of time, —it has never been twice the same, 
[watchit, I turn my head again and again. I close my eyes 
and open them, It is there, shuddering slightly, and ‘al- 
eady different. One leaf, two leaves have fallen and a 
ttle light passes back and forth through the new open- 
mg; a dead branch appears blacker than before. 

It is fond of silence, of the night, and that vague light 
vhich hangs like a cloud above Paris. It gathers the 
deagre rays within its foliage, the rays, glistening with 
umidity, which are thrown out by a nearby street-lamp 
t ten o’clock in the evening. In this calm, I believed to 
ee it twist its branches, display its leaves, inhale and 
khale. It becomes solitary. By opening a shutter to 
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admire its lustre, I startle it. It stands there, like a king, 
master of the garden and of shadow. € 
And in the morning it showers itself with brilliance. 
The leaves it lets fall are not like tears. It seems to dis- 
tribute them magnificently, like large gold pieces, in- 
flexibly enriching the lawn. | 
One by one I watch the hours glide by, then softly 
disappear in the small garden I explore and which I dis- 
cov er little by little. The turf-colored patch of ceme= 
tery, the low stone wall, the crooked alley, which leads 
I know not where, — all the vegetation, so poor, so 
dry, is familiar to me. It is like me, a Parisian, in this cold 
suburb. There is a bench. Yesterday a young man, 
accompanied by an intern, came to sit down there. The 
large tree took on a deeper yellow and sent out a stream 
of light like a projector. I watched the man who, seated 
as if he belonged there, smiled softly, breathed in the air 
and the odor of the earth, then took a few steps and 
came back cautiously to sit down again. 4 
I observed his actions with as much interest as a child 
feels in watching a June bug, with a sort of restrained 
passion, so that I was afraid the door of my room would 
be opened, — I did not want to be obliged to leave 
the window. He walked with a slow and lackadaisical 
step, disregarding the golden tree; its radiance, which 
gushed like water, did not attract his eye at all. He 
made a turn about the lawn. I saw he was dressed in a 
long, dark-grey cloak, a light straw hat with a black 
band, and thick yellow boots, very pale, like those worn 
by hunters or chronic invalids. i 
He walked in this fashion for an hour, perhaps more, 
and I kept my eyes upon him, for something turns in 
my head if I close my eyes for a moment. He kept up 
his unvarying march ina circle. Then he disappeared and 
I heard him mount the stairs to his room which is above! 
my own. 2 
Already I hear a dull winding and gropingly I recog- 
nize the refrain of the gramophone which stretches 
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‘itself like a snake and uncoils. Up there, in a solitude 
similar to mine, a disk turns and I hear “ Tea for Two ” 
[ picture the man lying at full length, like me, alone upon 
the bed, opposite the clothes closet with its mirror. All 
the furniture is littered with articles. A coat on the chair 
ts its sleeve hang over on an easy chair, on the table is 
a half-folded newspaper, a toilet case, and here and there 
are vases of flowers. The mauve light of an electric bulb 
is reflected in the glass and, now and then, when he raises 
himself to adjust his pillows, he sees his face in the mir- 
ror. His face. I know he is indifferent to everything, that 
nothing outside himself, neither the flowers, nor the light, 
nor a movement in the corridor, nor even himself, could 
hold his attention one instant. He thinks of nothing. 
e lives. He lives, as I do, meandering through the 
cesses of his empty body of which he expects nothing 
more. The light which parades before us and reclaims its 
place shows us that it is daytime. 

_ The objects are unchanged. There is the whiteness of 
the sheets, the grey painted walls, the grinding of the 
doors, the croaking of the bed-springs. 

I asked one day who this man was and someone told me 
he was a sick man called Nijinsky. 

_ With all my ears I listen to the noise of his footsteps 
on the floor. He goes, he comes. I hear him turn. I close 
my eyes to shut out the sight of a young man far below 
in the mist who is holding a rose in his hand and leaping 
to and fro. I close my eyes. I have forgotten. Also I hear 
an old mad-woman who powders her hair, stirring in the 
parlor on the ground floor beneath my room. She opens 
the piano. She has chosen at random a torn old sheet of 
Qusic but she recognizes the piece she plays, for she still 
etains a trace of memory. Again she looks out over the 
andles of a salon (is it a salon of Poctiers, or of Sainte 
flenchould?), her gown trimmed with garlands of tiny 
oses, her scarf... She plays the ‘“ Invitation to the 
Valtz ”’. Overhead Nijinsky is still walking. He steps 
round the bed, silently: O fame, I am tossing you a 
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smile. Then suddenly I hear together with the old, 
cracked waltz, the gramophone droning ‘‘ Tea for Two ”. 

It is only in the garden that I see spectres. The fall is 
reminiscent of summer. It is, perhaps, five o’clock in the — 
afternoon and the tree, the great tree shudders. Night 
is coming. Hours which will never sound again have — 
passed. The air is still mild, almost listless. I know that 
in murmuring Paris the bells are beginning to ring, the — 
night is falling, one by one the store windows are lighted. - 

{ think of all my neighbors, those whom I see from 
my window, those whose voices I hear, remote in their 
solitude. I am eager to know about them and when the 
nurse brings me a soothing narcotic, I question her, 
There is the man who decorates himself like an old 
soldier, who throws out his chest to display his red 
rosette and who is always expecting someone. He pulls. 
out his watch every two minutes, raises his hands to the 
sky and cries out : “‘ They will never come again. Oh, 
my family. I am forsaken. What misfortune. ”” Always 
the same words, and the same pacing back and forth. At 
midnight, at one o’clock in the morning, he looks at his 
watch just the same and utters an exclamation. He 
cannot sleep, so he gets up (I hear the bed creak) and 
starts walking again. I visualize him, going from one 
end of the room to the other, in nightshirt and slippers, 

Sometimes in the morning I hear furniture being shov- 
ed about. This is the work of an old woman who is 
indulging in her mania for housecleaning. She moves all 
the furniture, rearranges it in her own way, pushes th 
dresser in front of the window,the bed against the door. 
If the watchfulness of the attendants is relaxed a bit, sh 
sneaks down to the reception room to rearrange thing 
there. One day she worked so hard that she used all he 
strength in rolling the piano in front of the door and, 
exhausted, fell asleep. Someone had to climb in throug h 
the window to enter the room, 

I see also that rather quiet man with eyes of angeli 
blue who walks in the garden and then suddenly sta 
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utterly still, After the birds have gathered near him he 
‘makes a terrible gesture to chase them away, Then he 
smiles as if he had gained a great victory, 
; Turning from the window, I hear footsteps once again 
upstairs, — footsteps like those of which I saw the 
_ traces in the hall of a grey and abandoned chateau with 
a name as soft as a bird’s song, — the chateau of Maria 
_ Pia. There a guide showed me the hall of lost footsteps, 
where a banished king, forgetful of his youth, wore out 
the flagstones pacing from one end of the room to the 
other. He, too, had lost his memory. One of the most 
beautiful landscapes in the world lay at his feet. From 
the window the fallen prince could look out over earth, 
sea and sky, but he lowered his eyes to watch only his 
endless and invisible path, to scrutinize the cold stone, 
grained like the skin of a hangman. 
Perfumes denser than the voluptuous laughter of 

golden-skinned girls arose from the forests. 
_ What did the world matter to him? Four walls, a door, 
the tireless chant of a water jet, formed a prison for 
_ his weariness, perplexity and his unhorsed glory. 
In the room which shelters me, I dont know for how 
‘long, lives a man who has held on to his memory and 
who suffers from it as if it were a cancer, red and inflam- 
ed, Lenvy Nijinsky who knows nothing of his past, nor 
his fame. 

~ But I must live with myself, and I gnaw slowly at 
the liberty I have loved so much. Perhaps tonight, as 
during the preceding one, I shall be obliged again to 
think of that which burns within me, of the suffering so 
strong I seem to breath it. That which has nourished so 
many heartaches is there, in spite of me, in spite of me, 
because of me. This evening it brings to me once more 
the recollection of eyes which turn in their sockets, arms 
‘ back, shaken, shaken, 
“And again I feel my face muscles harden to keep from 
erying myself, and my shoulders ache because I have 
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It is for this that I enjoy my suffering, — because I 
dream of sights I have seen, suff*ring I have caused, of © 
things I have endured. [ call to it, I await it. 

Memory, memory! My daily enemy, my horror. 

You, up there! You walk, you pass by, and you have 
forgotten, you have forgotten everything. 

I know that my neighbor is not troubld about a rose, 
nor a waltz, nor the universe. I guess that he thinks of | 
his old age, that some day his muscles will shrink and 
that he will no longer be able to walk around the green 
turf which constitutes his world. 

Since it is Sunday, the silence is more profound, more 
absolute than usual. The man I am thinking of will not 
take a walk today. He will be left in his room. He will 
seat himself in his easy chair and stare at the gramo- 
phone. The world has ceased to exist. 

All is not lifeless, however, since I dream of the throng 
which, on the outskirts of Paris, crowds around to 
admire a little bay horse, sweating and panting. I think | 
of Longchamp. An intern has left a sporting paper on 
the stairway. I know (no one can conceal it from me 
any longer) that today at Longchamp the horses will 
contest, straining their utmost, forgetful of everything. 
It is the last day. The leaves are falling. After this, one 
must wait until spring to see again the broad, green 
field, surrounded by hills. It is fair weather, a little 
smoke, the Eiffel tower, a balloon may be seen. 

Everything is ready for the races. Already gay colors, 
greens, yellows set off by the orange foliage, may be 
distinguished in the crowd. The jockeys climb upon their 
colts which throw their legs like sparks in all directions. 
They start off, heads lowered, faces set. They gallop on 
the grass. They pass the windmill, smelling the fragrance | 
of leaves and turf. I open the window. My neighbor has — 
started the gramophone and the refrain recurrs like an | 
old woman telling her beads. 

The window is open. The weather is mild. The leaves — 
fall, fall slowly. There is no way to stop them. 
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A such a time, memories float softly in the air, like 
he long inexorable cobwebs called ‘‘ sons of the virgin % 
seemed to me that my glances were mingled in the 
stance. There was an immense green field. God! If 
mly the rest were a matter of indifference to me. There 
was a crowd which came and went, a red disk on a post 
numbers, names which passed from mouth to mouth, 
money passed from hand to hand. My head turned, i 
was lost, I could not place myself, and I heard a tumult, 
ferocious and gay like a big celebration. 

_ The sun was sinking. I sat there by my window and 
the hours had stopped. The rain had ceased and the 
mild air let the fragrance run freely. I heard a murmur, 
Then a ery, a cry I shall remember. Sunday, and the 
silence of today, before a closed door and by the window- 
pane the rain struck regularly. With hands open and 
my eyes closed, I sit down in the armchair, close to the 
window. These hours will pass with these phantoms, 
faces I still wish to keep out of my mind. 

_ Still, I wait for them, today as on other days. It seems 
to me that I should be desolate if they were to vanish 
forever, I write only to pursue more closely my thoughts, 
which drift and unravel. I write because I do not suffer 
enough, because my pen, perhaps, will attack the core 
of my suffering. 

Sunday. The big day at Longchamps. The brother of 
days I have lived. 

_ Tam grateful to those who have found this refuge for 
me, who have kept me from harm and have obliged me 
to whet my suffering to a keen edge. 

_ The ennui which, riding the hours of the afternoon, 
would force my doorway, I do not fear. Here I am 
alone for the first time in so many years. And for how 
long? It is not ennui I fear but that sort of dizziness 
called terror. I imagine that in this solitude, this great 
and empty space, all the phantoms I have known, even 
those I have merely perceived, will penetrate the walls, 
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I know well that my mind, in the habit always of 
considering uniquely the future, of neglecting eve 
the present, is likely to run backward, like the move- 
ment of a crazy watch, and unroll the long band upon 
which the past is inscribed. Mi 

The evening which is about to come will subdue al 
noises which still could distract me and the night, far 
ahead of sleep, will install itself for hours in this room 
Already I look at the bed; already I dream of silence 
Everyone has stopped moving, as if a bell I had not 
heard had signalled for silence and immobility. 


* 
* »* 


I dreamed I was alive. That surprised me. I was alive 
But I woke myself up, 


Translated from the French 
by Evxtiot PAuL. 
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SARA'S LENKA 


by VELKO PETROVITCH 


(Continued from the preceding number.) 


_ Tocha’s business affairs were not complicated. After 
the first month Lenka understood the essentials, — where 
to find things in the house, how to make paper bags, 
how to measure out the goods, to keep up the stock of 
groceries, to order what was lacking immediately at 
© The Black Cat ”, to note the deliveries to customers 
‘who paid by the month, etc. Tocha kept the accounts. 
Each evening he checked the cash box. 
- Whatever she did in connection with the business, 
Lenka performed in the manner in which she had heard 
Sara had done it. She took great pains to use the same 
-methods, but she worried because Sara had gotten larger 
_ receipts for Tocha, trying to console herself in the belief 
_ that this was the fault of the new grocery on the corner 
_ which was taking his clients away. Often, because of this 
she could not sleep at night. ; 
“Lenka, you are not sleeping, said Tocha inthe dark- 
ness, since holding his own breath in_ turning over he 
had not heard his wife breathing beside him. 
 “ It’s nothing, Tocha. I am thinking. ”’. E 
 “ God left the day for man to think, and the night to 
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rest from thoughts of earth. Cross yourself and go to 
sleep. ”’ 

oy cannot, God forgive me. I suffer because He does 
not wish to make me wise or since it does not please Him, 
at least, to send our departed Sara to me in my dreams to 
tell me how I can get on better with the work, to make 
our life easier. Her soul is at rest. But I work as hard ag 
I can and there is no progress, there is none... ” 

“God is indulgent, Lenka. Put your trust in Him, 
The souls of the dead are concerned with the coloniza= 
tion of Paradise, and with our spiritual welfare, and not. 
our existence on earth. We must not disturb their calm 
because of our stomachs or our vanity. Now, go to 
sleep!” ; 

At last she hit upon something. She had noticed that 
folks did not like to buy goods ground and packed by 
machinery, being afraid perhaps, of dust in the sugar, 
flour, nutmeg or pepper. So she began herself to pound | 
and to sift the spices and condiments, to shell and to 
clean the almonds and raisins, All this she did conscien- 
ciously and the customers were pleased. For her trouble 
she charged four centimes more per kilo, and the wo-- 
men found it well worth while. Soon her practice became : 
known and customers from other streets began to come _ 
in, also the servant girls of the middle class families, 4 
Mme Lenka pounded and ground, day and night, without 
rest, and the neighbors named her grocery the “ Refuge | 
for Lazy Women. ” With little difficulty Lenka increased — 
her receipts and became a celebrated specialist. Certain | 
of the other grocers tried to do the same but they soon | 
abandoned the scheme either because they were not 
sufficiently interested or because the public had no con- ‘ 
fidence in them. She was very proud of the invention. | 
This advantage and its reflection of merit upon her pleas- HH 
ed her greatly, and then she began to get fat. Soon she 
could not stoop to pound but had to work seated, holding | 
the mortar with her round legs. She had no desire to 
compete with the departed Sara, and she was always | 
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onscious that she occupied Sara’s house and place. She 
onsidered Sara as the guardian angel of their house 
heir commerce, their union, and their life. Lenka haa 
own the least bit in her own estimation and so she consi- 
dered herself a little closer to the organizer of the house- 
hold, of whom there was a large portrait in the dining 
room, under Saint Dimitri. Furthermore, Lenka agreed 
readily with all the dictates of her Tocha, whose person- 
ality she revered, but now that she earned more so that 
they had begun even to lay aside a little, with a little 
bank book of the Serbian Paying Bank, she more wil- 
lingly assented to the purchase of a red marble cross and 
its erection upon the grave, with the following inscrip- 
tion : 
7 Here Lies 
¥ SARA PEITCHITCH 
born KAZANDJITCH 
exemplary, assiduous and faithful wife, 
and popular benefactress, 
deceased in the tenth year of her 
conjugal happiness and in the twenty- 
ninth year of her short and meritorious life, 
the eleventh of May 
in the year of grace one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety four. 
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a THEODORE PEITCHITCH 
former merchant, councillor of the 

ecclesiastical Orthodox Serbian district shool, 

% former teacher in the saint 

: Orthodox temple of Saint Nicholas 

f opular benefector, 

porn in the year eighteen hundred fifty four... 

BS died... 
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LENKA PEITCHITCH 
born TOM ITCH 
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died 


Squire Tocha wished also to accord Lenka some flat- 
tering epitaph, — but out of consideration for her modesty 
he desisted. He agreed that the vacant lines be completed 
by him if he should outlive her, God forbid that (and she 
said, —‘‘ God grant that I may die at least an hour before 
you ’’) or that the community should supply the missing 
text. They decided that the house should be bequeathed 
to the congregation of the church, in the name of Sara | 
and Theodore Peitchitch, and that the value of the mer- 
chandise (if the one remaining living continued the busi- 
ness) and all intangible property should also go to the — 
community in the name of Lenka and Theodore Peit- | 
chitch. The tomb was large enough to accomodate three _ 
coffins (there was one already in the granery, full of seeds | 
and apples). At the right would placed the coffiin of 
Sara, Lenka’s at the left and that of Tocha, as it should 
be, in the middle, between them. 

Their life flowed tranquilly, harmoniously and propor- 
tionally, like a sail-boat upon the high seas, named for 
some benevolent saint and following a charted course. 
She grew fat and he let his beard grow, a beautiful, 
grizzly and wavy beard which made him respected still 
more in the city hall and before the people. They had 
no children and their capital in the savings bank increas- 
ed. Everybody knew they were the future benefactors of 
the Serbian youth and the teachers told the children tom 
salute them. But the children, as is always the way with 
children, did not understand exactly what it was all 
about and often one said to another, ‘‘ Look, here comes _ 
that little runt with the beard like seven billy goats, 
Sara’s Tocha ”. And when they heard the mortar and — 
pestle in the house they would enter one after another _ 
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to ask for a centime’s worth of lolly-pops, candied orange 
peel, molasses candy, rubber for a sling-shot or marbles, 
order to prevent Mme Sara’s Lenka from pounding 
and grinding as she had begun to do. She was obliged, 
fat and heavy as she was, to stand up and sit down con- 
tinually, and the children, the rascals, did not realize 
she was exerting herself only in order that some of them 
might go on with their studies when they were older. 
~ When M™e Lenka’s savings reached the tenth thou- 
and, lamps were lighted before the ikon and before 
Sara’s portrait, so that her soul might rejoice also. 
_ ‘So will the people make observance before our por- 
raits in the assembly room of the town hall, ” said 
Squire Tocha, contentedly stroking his beard, and Lenka 
saw in her mind’s eye the three portraits together, for 
she could not imagine Tocha alone with cither one of 
them. But she had a sudden misgiving. Both of them 
would have on the same dress, the same brooch on the 
waist and the same Venetian lace around the neck... But 
hat difference did that make, since they were the 
wives of the same man! Moreover, all the town already 
ealled her Sara’s Lenka, so it was natural enough that 
they should wear the same clothes. Such difficulties 
ould not persist eternally, even as the life upon the 
arth. When we are in eternity, there will be neither dress 
jor names. God will designate all souls with eternal 
names in His Own language, according to the good or 
vil deeds of each one. 
In 1904, in the eleventh year of their concordant life, 
‘ocha ceased one night to breathe. As the miller wakes 
with a start when the mill-wheel ceases to gurgle, so did 
Mme Lenka because of the surprising silence. Futilely 
she called and tugged. Squire Tocha was dead. It had 
been preordained that he should remain with no wile 
longer than ten years. God knows it might have been 
Mme Sara who had come near to him to remind him of 
justice and equality. Perhaps she had. called upon him 
to terminate his second conjugal life, since her successor 
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had neglected to do so. Such a woman as Mme Sara — 
there were many well remembered — might be capable 
of such a thing. She was one of those women who pur- 
sued justice zealously and got themselves jealous without 
excuse. 
Mme Lenka continued the business. No longer having 
any work for her husband, and very little to do in the 
house, she devoted herself entirely to pounding, or more 
exactly, to saving for future generations. She cause 
to be inscribed upon the headstone the date of her hus- 
band’s death, and she tended the grave which had 
become her true home, At the burial service, naturally, 
she had kneeled inside the tomb, to see with her own 
eyes that the will of the defunct had. been carried out, 
that is to say, that he reposed actually in the middle, 
Despite her grief, she had well seen to it that there was 
room enough for her at the left, the tenderest side of 
Tocha. ! 
She had even placed her hand in a comradely way 
upon Sara’s casket : ‘ 
‘* [ turn him over to you. Guard him until my arrival, 
My conscience is clear, Sara. I have served him well and 
faithfully. Ask him! ” 4 
After Tocha’s death also, she had remained Sara’ 
Lenka. As she had seen her place in the family tomb 
with her own eyes, she believed she would pass the days 
until her death with the same name and in the same val 
All her widowhood she considered as a preparation for 
this, as the perfect execution of a promise to those who 
awaited her, and the promise seemed to be expressed 
by the form her name had taken. if 
But a complication arrived, the first and last in the 
earthly life of Mme Lenka (A second and still more grave 
complication is due to arrive in the other world, but for 
that we lack the facts and the imagination.) i] 
The grocer on the corner across from the church wal 
a man well along in years and with three grown childre ne 
He was fat and dark, with a big nose, pointed mous 
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taches turned upward, and Sharp eyes which sized up 
pockets and money boxes in an instant and estimated 
vat a glance how much each man was worth on the hoof. 
‘His children had scattered and he remained alone in the 
house. If he should marry a young woman, his children 
would be angry and he wanted no such domestic comedy. 
He still wished to carry on his work and to enjoy his 
grand-children. For a long time he had thought of Sara’s 
Lenka, knowing her circumstances. He reflected for some 
months and then, having made up his mind, he entered 
his neighbor’s store without delay. 

““ Madame, I have come to talk things over seriously 
as neighbors and merchants, ”’ 

His strong voice had the insistence of a meat auger 
and furthermore Mme Lenka had never spoken seriously 
with anyone except Tocha, so it is not surprising that 
she was frightened immediately. 

It was nearly seven o'clock and Lenka, closing the store, 
followed her guest,who without invitation had entered the 
living room and had sat upon the sofa. Lenka trembled like 
jelly, hardly able to sit in the chair and longing for her 
mortar to occupy her hands and give her courage to hear. 
She could not, poor thing, utter a single word, because 
the gaze of the man glued her to her chair as if she were 
a feeble child. He counted upon her disconcertedness. 
_ ‘ Thave no use for philosophy or any such foolishness. 
Tam a business man, Object, — merchandise, money, 
I make my decisions quickly. I have seen you making 
a martyr of yourself, and for nothing. Man works for 
profit, to enjoy himself, and not as you do. You do not 
mow how to live. I want to show you. 
“Listen, there is no reason why you should kill your- 
elf, why you should slave for anyone, least of all in the 
fame of others. Oh, woman of the old testament, open 
your eyes! Look at yourself in the mirror and ask who 
and what you are. Sara’s Lenka! Sara’s Tocha’s Lenka. 
And how were you baptised? Be yourself for once ”. 
Me Lenka nearly melted in her gelatinous state, At 
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first she was like an icicle but she grew hotter and hotter, - 
Her fright did not leave her but the offence gave her 
pain, and that brought her to consciousness as if she 
had been bitten. 

‘‘ Excuse me, Squire Ilievitch. I beg you not to speak 
disrespectfully of my loved ones ” 

‘“ T mean no disrespect, may God rest their souls, but 
I can_no longer stand by and see you, such a beautiful 
and industrious woman, be a martyr for nothing. Stop, 
do not interrupt me until, for your own good, I have said © 
what I think. Afterwards you can decide. Now you have | 
good sense and when you take the bandana from your 
eyes you will see that I mean well. Is it not sad that you 
should work all your life for those who are no longer in 
this world, and under a ridiculous name! Yes, yes, yes, | 
a ridiculous name! Who was this Sara? And what was 
this man good for? And what would have become of 
him, of this house and of the business, had it not been 
for you. I am a business man. I know how to calculate 
and to evaluate and that, my dear, is your trouble. You 
are not in business, you are a laborer, an artisan, AV 
better woman could not be imagined. Sara was nothin 
compared with you. She was, it is true, a good speculator, 
but that was not the right thing for this establishment, 
and if she had lived I should have ruined her trade. I 
would have brought the auctioneer to her door. But you, 
out of respect to you... Sara’s Lenka! Sara’s Lenka, ” 
Ilievitch continued furiously, grimacing, panting with. 
savage arguments.‘ For the pupils’ fund, Let this house 
go to the community, but do not give away your own) 
money. You are working yourself to death so the results, 
may be paraded under the name of another. Do not give 
it away. Stand up for your rights. You still have a while 
to live and to enjoy your property. Why should you sleep” 
down there in the tomb like a third class passenger. If 
he is only a supplement do not be one yourself. You hav 
heard enough. Just one more thing and I will-go and yot 
may do as you like. ” of 
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“ Enough, enough, what do you want with me? ” 
_ * Wait, understand, Mme Lenka, it is just neither 
before God nor before man that you should end your 
days working like an ant as Sara’s Lenka. There! [ll 
come out with it. [swear to you by God and Saint Dimi- 
tri, my mother’s protector, that this precious Sara deceiv- 
ed your Tocha and that she died because of a child 
which was not his, but — well, ll say it — Latzika’s, 
you know, the bookseller’s son. This man is living and 
aid I might tell you this. He did not own up to it until 
he day of Tocha’s death. He came over to my place to 
drink a little glass of rum and while he was there the 
church bells began to toll. 

_ “?Who is that, God rest his soul? ’he asked, crossing 
himself andlifting his hat. ‘Sara’s Tocha!, He was touch- 
ed by that and told me everything. He said, further- 
more, that he could not bear to have you die carrying 
the shame of her name. ” 

_ Ilievitch saw the terrible effect of his words and draw- 
Ing his heavy body through the doorway he wound 
up, cruelly, ‘‘ Get rid of all that. Leave everything that 
was hers. My house is open to you, my hearth, my name, 
my pocketbook. ” 

_ She had all but fallen in a faint. She found her con- 
sciousness empty and, wiping her face and eyes, she 
begged to be left alone. 

_“ If you like, I will bring Latzika personally. ” 

_** No, no, you must not! Leave me alone until I can 
decide what is to be done. God is now my only hope. He 
will give me courage. He will give me the best counsel. 
‘JT will come tomorrow. Count upon me always, for 
I am your true friend. I never go back on my word, I 
swear by the fortress at Ville Vradine. ” 

That night she could not go to bed. She walked the 
lloor, lay down, nowhere could she find tranquility. She 
was disgusted with everything, she was afraid of every- 
hing. She could not remain in that house, but what, 
where? Should she not do as she had promised with 
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her money? He would not find her bad, because his soul — 
already knew everything! Only to avoid lying in that 
tomb! That could be arranged, but what about hername? 
Anxiously she awaited the dawn. As much as she had 
trembled in the darkness for fear Ilievitch would rap 
on the window, she now wished for him to come as soon 
as possible, since she had no-one in the world with whom 
she could discuss her situation. Poor Tocha! Pity, had 
remained for him, tenderness had remained for him, 
but she felt no more security in his memory. In one way 
he had fallen in her estimation. How was it that he had 
noticed nothing, he, a man so wise? And he had gone 
on serving that good-for-nothing devotedly! If it were 
not a sin she would be angry with him, and might God 
pardon the despondency in her heart, the hate for the 
dead woman which was growing in her. Unable to con- 
trol herself she took down Sara’s portrait and spat upon 
it, no matter if the house was hers. 
Ilievitch’s reckoning was true. Lenka closed her store. 
She took away all her belongings and turned the house 
over to the mayor. Her money and her goods were record= 
ed in her name and then she went avay to live with some 
relatives in a nearby village. lievitch arranged all this: 
in her behalf and visited her regularly until she agreed 
to marry him. With her money they bought a vineyard, — 
but she continued to pulverize sugar, cinnamon and 
pepper and to crack and clean nuts and almonds. She 
did this gladly, for she was astonished by the manly 
energy of her second husband. She was uneasy because 
he did not wish to undertake to remove Sara from To- 
cha’s tomb so that she might burn a candle for him now — 
and then in peace, and it troubled her because her second 
husband did not get around to scratching her name from. 
the tombstone; and she was still more disconcerted | 
because people continued to say, “ You know, that 
Mme Jlievitch, Sara’s Lenka. ” % 
And Ilievitch pleased as he was to have been able to 
arrange at the mayor’s office for the lease of Sara’s store 
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to a hardware merchant, was perfectly furious when 
people said, ‘‘ You know Ilievitch, that merchant, my 
God, of Doina Varoch, husband of Sara’s Lenka, ” 
and a little later they named him “ Sara’s Tlievitch. ” 
_ How the couple in heaven explained things to one 
another, nobody knows, since no-one could imagine 
what might happen when the inhabitants of Doina Va- 
roch found themselves reunited in the other world, trans- 
parent and omniscient. At that time, in the village at 
Teast, all was idyllic, with occasional eruptions and com- 
“plications here and there. But in the cemetery Saint 
Nicolas, peace and concord were absolute. No-one step- 
ped upon another’s toes nor pushed his neighbor with 
his elbow. Even Sara and Tocha lay side by side disinte- 
erating. Down there all things proceeded seriously and 
cemeterially. Only the extra name carved on the stone 
above Tocha’s family tomb served the orthodox old 
women as a diversion or even a scandal. If it should 
“remain there after Lenka’s death, her name would 
appear on two monuments. On that of Ilievitch she 
would be dead, but upon that other red tombstone she 
would remain living, immortal and eternally 
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‘‘ On the money, I mean? ” sy 
The cashier looked with one eye at the peasant and 
said smilingly : i, 
‘* It is your picture, Your Highness, instead of the | 
ezar’s, The peasant is painted there, do you understand?” - 
‘“Nu-u? ’’ said Foma growing timid. ‘‘ A peasant? And- 
how is it then, uncle, that I have heard nothing, that I 
know nothing about all this? I go on plowing... Every 
body among us goes on plowing and knows nothing, ” 
The cashier laughed. 
‘By God ”’, said Foma. ‘‘ We all plough... Yes, really, 


there has been talk of that — the peasants are now run- 
ning things. And the peasantry, in the meantime, has_ 
become respected. And how is it really, is it true, or do” 
people lie — there is no way of telling. But on the money 
there are portraits, then... Is it possible they do not lie?” 

‘‘ Nu, clear out of here ”’, said the cashier, “‘ this is no” 
place to chew it over. ”’ | 

‘‘ Right away, ”’ said Foma. ‘‘ Right away, only I will” 
take the money, portrait and all... And, uncle, please 
have it in mind that I did not love those czars much even 
before, as true as God is in Heaven, ”’ 4 

He looked with concern at the weary cashier and went 
out. After untying the horse he sat in the wagon, looked” 
at the money again and drove away. P 

‘“ You dont say, ” thought Foma, laughing and slap- 
ping his knees, “‘ they hand out portraits! Or do they 
pie? 4d 

He started up the horse, but turned suddenly near 
the woods and drove back to town, stopping at the 
railroad station. He tied the horse to a post, lit up his” 
pipe, and walked slowly towards the track. On the plat-_ 
form some men were unloading grain from the peasants’ 
carts. Grunting and suddenly squatting down they threw 
the sacks upon their backs and shuffled towards the cars. 
Foma stopped to watch them. ie 

‘* Watch yourself ”’, shouted Foma. “‘ Do not spill the — 
grain...” wi, 
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_ The loaders looked at Foma, puzzled, and went on, as 
before. ‘ 

__ Foma entered the waiting room, bought two kopek’s 
worth of sunflower seeds and wanted to sit down on the 
“bench. But the bench was occupied. Some sort of a man 
‘ina soft hat was sleeping on the bench, having put a bag 
under his head. 

_ Foma sat on the windowsill, but after remaining there 
a minute, went over to the sleeping man and shouted 

suddenly: 
** Hey, hat, get off the bench! I want to sit down, ”’ 
The man with the hat opened his eyes, glanced at 
Foma and sat up. Yawning and spitting he began rol- 
ling a cigarette. Foma sat next to him, moved the bag 
away and began to chew the seeds with a relish, spitting 
the sholls upon the floor. 
_ *‘ They do not lie, ” thought Foma, “ The respect is 
there, alright. They mind, even when we are drunk. 
They are afraid, the devils. How did it all happen, it 
took place so unnoticed like... Is it possible — they do 
pnot lie...” 

Foma go; up from the bench and crossed the waiting 
room in high spirits. H» walked over to the ticket office 
and looked into the window. 

** Where io? ”’ asked the cashier. 

““ What do you mean, where to? ” said Foma sur- 

rised. 

“¢ Where do you want the ticket for? ” 

“ Nowhere ”’ said Foma, looking over the ticket 
office. ‘“‘ Gan’ I see the inside of the ticket office, or 
mayb? not? ” . b 
» ‘When you are going nowhere, ” said the ticket 
gna angrily, ‘ there is no use sticking your snout all 
around,” \ 

Gs  Snout? ” said Foma, insulted. “‘ Who are you talk- 
ing to? ” | 

F erro! \ ; . , CRY 

_ “ Drunken bim, ’”’ the cashier became angry. our 
‘nose is still in ths window... Grey devil... ” 
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Foma bent over towards the opening, spat on the 
cashier and went quickly to the door. 
They caught him while he was untying the horse, | 
Foma tore himself away, shouted, even tried to bite the © 
watchman on the cheek, but they dragged him to the 
constable on duty. 
There having calmed himself a bit, Foma attempted — 
to explain, gesticulating with his hands. He pulled out — 
the money and offered to show it to the constable. But — 
they listened to him very poorly, the constable dipping — 
his pen into the ink-well every other second and writing — 
a long complaint about insulting by action a cashier 
while the latter was in the performance of his official 
duties; and also that Foma had eaten sunflower seeds on — 
the premises and had spat on the floor. : 
The man in the soft hat wanted to add the charge 
that Foma had thrown him from his place and had al- — 
most sat upon his bag, but the constable found this to — 
be of small consequence. i 
Foma, sobering up, marked a cross under the bill of | 
complaints and taking a long breath, went out of the | 
building. Having untied his horse he sat on the wagon — 
seat, took the money from his cap, and looked at it. — 
Then with a gesture he said : 
‘* They lied, the devils. ”’ 
And he drove the horse towards home. 


Translated fron the Russian by 
Sorta HIMMEL, 
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STOYCHKO'’S WILLOW 


by ELIN PELIN 


_ In Stoychko’s modest courtyard there had grown up a 
magnificent willow tree. Even from near the ground it 
ranched out into five sound and uniformly thick bro- 
thers, which loomed up high, over the entire village. 
veryone of these brothers in turn ramified near the top 
‘so that all of them together formed a gigantic bouquet, 
which toward evening cast a shadow, like a hill, over the 
broad plain which stretched from Stoychko’s place clear 
to the next village. 

— On this marvelous willow there were, from the begin- 
ning of time, twelve stork nests, to which twelve pairs of 
storks, Stoychko’s most numerous live stock, came in 
the spring and hatched their eggs. 

_ What a joyful event was the arrival of these long- 
eoged, white-feathered visitors, whose habiliment did 
ot differentiate them from the inhabitants of the village. 


a right in front of your feet, bounced against the 
wall across, thence upon the roof, and it disappeared. 
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Slowly, calmly, and holiday-like, he winds from court 
yard to courtyard, from street to street, making his 
first visits. Then he turns quickly and dashes to his nest — 

on Stoychko’s willow. The children run through the | 
straw-strewn courtyard where the donkey, sunk in 
meditations, bakes himself in the sun, and _ shout, 

‘* Mamma, stork, Mamma, stork!’ Then they start to 

leap and to sing : 


Stork crouches, I fly! 
Stork crouches, I fly! 


The chickens, frightened by these trilling voices and - 
the stork’s light shadow, flee about and cackle tragic-— 
ally. The rooster gives a comforting signal and springs 
quickly upon the ox-cart where he assumes a watchful 
pose. 

Aroused by the noise, Stoychko’ Ss wife, appears at the 
threshold, floury like a miller’s sack, and calls ina voice 
that is heard throughout the village, ‘* What are you 
yelling like that for, you miserable misers! ” But when” 
she sees the stork perched on his nest,craning hisneck tae 
survey his native land on all sides, she stands there affec- 
tionately and speaks ende aringly, ‘ ‘Oh, my God, wa 
have a guest, the dear one, welcome, welcome! ” 

Then from one of the tumbled shacks comes out Stoy- 
chko himself. From his clothes and cap dangle long wisps 
of straw. He walks lazily and looks at his wife dispas-_ 
sionately. iy 

‘‘ Stoychko, stork ”’, shouts his wife, excited by the — 
holiday-like appearance of their humble abode. y 

‘‘ Papa, stork, ”’ cry the children. Bi 

Stoychko is apathe tic, lazy and mean. For days at a 
time he does nothing but stagger from wineshop to 
wineshop and listen mutely to the multifarious blabber-_ 
ings on the evil questions of the day. Then he returns: 
home, lingers about the rack, enters the stable, halts | 
somewhere in the yard, scratches his neck and goes out 
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gain. All day long like that! And always angry, al 
scratching his head, and always iieennel aa lw 
walking about absently, and always silent. The only 
thing he can do is to build an ox-cart. But because 
all know him to be lazy no one orders anything from 
him, so he does nothing. If his wife were rot the hustling 
woman she is, long before this he and his children 
would have perished from hunger, 

/ But no matter how indifferent Stoychko is to every- 
thing that surrounds him, his poor soul awakens at the 
sight of the stork. He removes his cap, lifts his head, 
twitches his long-haired eyebrows, which droop over his 
eyes, and looks with blurred vision. 

“ That’s the ‘snaker’, ’”’ he says importantly. 

““ No, that’s the ‘frogger’ ’’, returns his wife. 

‘“ What ‘frogger’! Can’t you see the yellow ringlet 
above his right knee? The ‘frogger’ does not have that. 
The ‘sexton’ has the same thing, only it is on the left 
leg below the knee ”’. 

From this day on there is joy in Stoychko’s home anda 
holiday in the village. Everyday there arrive new guests. 
Twelve enamored couples perch on twelve nests. 
| Stoychko’s willow is filled with people. And as if espe- 

cially awaiting this event,it leaves out profusely.Onevery 
nest settle two storks. They love one another, rejoice 
at the sun and clatter with their bills. Some fly off into 
the meadows, others fly homeward; they haul in frogs, 
snakes, rags, faggots; arrange their housekeeping, rejoice 
at life and live in peace and accord with Stoychko’s family 
of which they are so fond that they even descend to the 
courtyard, where the dog lies, worn out from laziness 
and tattered like his master. ; 
~ Once Stoychko, bareheaded and in his shirt sleeves, was 
chopping something in the wood-yard. Near him, amidst 
the chips, was his ragged cap,decaying 1n sweat and greasy 
ike a pancake, Around him promenaded the * snaker ”, 
thering straws and reeds and carrying them to his 
nest, When the stork spotted the cap, he stopped by it, 
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struck it twice with his bill, quickly grabbed it and car- 
ried it to his nest. Was it for repast, for bedding,—that 
of course was his own concern. i 
»z Seeing this, Stoychko leaped up, picked up a handful - 
of chips and dispatched them after the robber. But he 
was already in his nest where he was rapping the cap 
with the bill. y 
-.,‘* Psht! Hey, you vermin, give me my cap! ” a 
ies‘ Tak—Tak— ” the stork pounded at the cap in an 
effort to tear off something from it. « 
i Stoychko was enraged. He stooped, picked up a stone | 
and aimed it at the nest. The storks in the twelve nests 
stirred in agitation. The ‘‘ snaker ” left the cap in the : 
nest and flew away. Stoychko began to bend down, pick — 
stones and throw them at the willow, in the boughs — 
of which scuffled the storks, frightened and worried ii 
about thefate of their eggs. i 

The “ snaker’”’? came back, winded above the nest, 
perched on it and again commenced to pick at the cap 
with his bill. ; 

‘* Wait, you child of satan, I’ll teach you a lesson ”,. 
called Stoychko. Then he snatched the ax and struck — 
several times at the trunk of the willow. The stork 
remained calm. Stoychko was even more enraged. He 
swung the ax and began to cut the willow. The children’ 
dashed through the yard and began to yell, ‘* The ‘sna- 
ker’ got Papa’s cap! ” : 

“Clear out of here, you devils,’ howled Stoychko 4 
after them. The children immediately disappeared, like 4 
mice in holes. i 

Stoychko’s brows and ears twitched with anger. He 
swung the ax again and its sharp edge sank deeply into 
the soft body of the willow. White, juicy chips leaped all 
over the courtyard. The willow’s mighty form shook with 
pains, and the five huge, branchy brothers trembled in 
mortal agonies. ; 

The storks, terrified, shuffled confusedly, quickly raked 
off and disappeared, soon to return, all leading flocks of 
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their comrades with them, Above Stoychko’s yard hu 

a dim cloud of agitated and frightened Stari. hich 
soared over the quivering tops of the willow in which 
twelve nests began to tremble. 

_ But the infuriated Stoychko continued to swing his ax 
with greater zeal. Soon the titanic tree began to sway. 
Its branches shook in agonies and the trunk whined as if 
from pains. The tree leaned and fell slowly on the plain, 
rumbling and screeching anathemas. Its brittle sprigs 
broke into pieces with plaintive cries. From the demol- 
shed nests rose dust. 

_ Stoychko drew back and roared vengefully, Then he 
went to where his cap had strayed in the falling, picked it 
‘up, dusted it on his knee and started toward the door of 
i? he house. 

__ His wife, hearing the noise of the fallen tree, came out 
from the house. She was horrorstruck upon seeing the 
tree and cried, ‘‘ Stoychko, Stoychko, may they cut 
r a a hundred pieces! Had you no pity! May the 
sLord... ”’ 

 “ Shut up, ” grunted Stoychko and turned a cruel face 
‘toward her. The woman went back to the house, closing 
the door behind her. Stoychko went to the wineshop. 

_ For two days the storks wheeled above their crushed 
nests. 

vd Translated from ihe Bulgarian 
by STOYAN CHRISTOWE, 
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THE UNKNOWN WOMAN' 


by ALEXANDER BLOK 


SCENE II 


The same evening. The end of a street in the outskirts 
of a cily. The last houses, slopping abruplly, reveal a wide © 
perspective : a dark deserled bridge over a greal river. On — 
both sides of the bridge slumber silent ships with signal — 
lighis. Beyond, stretches a long avenue, slraight as an 
arrow, framed with lilile chains of lamps and trees whit-— 
ened with hoar-frost. In the air snow fluiters and falls in 
stars. 


ASTROLOGER (on the bridge). | 


The starlit night has come. 
Sight has but two wings. 

One cannot count the stars 
The Milky Way is fogged, 

And poor eyes, too, grow dim... 
Who is this drunkard? 


Two porters appear,dragging the drunken — 
Poet by the arms. "4 


1. Scene I appeared in the preceding number of transition. 
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ANGRY Porters 


He is a drunken lout. 

He’ll get prompt justice, too! 
Hey, Vanka, pinch him! 
Hey, Vaska, shove him! 


They drag the Poet off. 


ASTROLOGER 


A new star appears, 

More dazzling far than all. 
The darkened waves lie still. 
Within them shines the star. 
Ah! She falls, she flies... 

_ Fly here! here! here! 


A heavy bright star falls, describing a slow are 
across the sky. A moment after, a beautiful 
woman in black passes along the bridge, a 
look of wonderment in her dilated eyes. 
Everything becomes unreal — the dark 
bridge and the dreaming blue ships. The 
Unknown Woman cools at the railing of the 
bridge, preserving her pale, falling bril- 
liance. The snow, ever young, covers her 
shoulders, and outlines her figure. She waits, 
like a statue. 

A Man in Blue appears on the bridge from 
the dark avenue. He, too, is covered with 
snow, and is likewise fair. He quivers like 
a soft blue. flame. 


Man IN BLUE 


le ing in the radiance of the winter night, 
how me your face. 
ou, softly blowing the light snow upon me. 


bed She looks toward him. 
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Tue UnKNown WOMAN 


Eyes are dying stars, © 
Turned from their courses, 
For you, my elusive one, 

I grieved on high. 


His blue cloak is studded with stars of snow, 


Man IN BLUE 
In your frosty blue 
There are many stars. 
In my iron hand 
Is a shining sword. 


THE UNKNOWN WOMAN 


Lower the bright sword 
In your iron hand. 
In my frosty blue 
There are countless stars. 
The Man in Blue slumbers in the pale light. 
On the background of his cloak a ray gleams, — 
as if he were leaning on a sword. E 


MAN IN BLUE 


Aeons have passed like dreams. 
I awaited you long on carth. 


THe UNkNown WOMAN 
Aeons have passed like moments. 
I flowed as a star through space. 
MAN IN BLUE 


You shone from your height 
On my blue cloak. 
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THE UNKNown Woman 


You saw yourself in my eyes. 
Do you often look at the stars? 


Man 1N BLUE 


> 


_No more can I gaze up there. 
My sight is enchained to you, the fallen one. 
i 

THE UNKNowN WomMAN 
Can you teach me earthly words? 
_ Why are you all in blue? 


MAN IN BLUE 


_ Thave looked so long at the sky 
That my eyes are blue, and my cloak. 


> 


: Tue UNkNown WoMAN 


Who are you? 


' MAN IN BLUE 
A poet: - 


Tue Unknown WomAN 


Of what do you sing? 


MAN IN BLUE 


Always of you. 


e Tue Unknown WoMAN 
Were you waiting long? | 
sti GQ! mae 


hes ; 
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MAN IN BLUE 
For aeons. 


THE UNKNOWN WoMAN 
Are you living or dead? 


MAN IN BLUE 
I do not know. 


THE UNKNOWN WOMAN 
You are young? 


Man IN BLUE 
- Tam fair. 


THe UNkNown WoMAN 
A falling girl-star 
Longs for earthly speech. 


Man IN BLUE 


I know but words of secret things, 
My speech is only solemn. 


THE UNKNOWN WoMAN 


You known my name? ~ 


ie Man Nn BLuE 
Ah, no...’tis better so. 
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Tur Unknown Woman 


yp 


‘You see my eyes? 


-- MAN IN BLUE 
Ido. Like stars, they are. 


THE UNKNOWN WOMAN 


You see my slender form? 


MAN IN BLUE 
Yes. You are dazzlingly fair. 


y : } : 
Earthly passion awakens in her voice. 


THE UNKNOWN WoMAN 


\ ; 
Do you wish to embrace me? 


. MAN IN BLUE 


I dare not touch you. : 


~ 


THE UNKNOWN WOMAN 


You may kiss my lips. 
@ The cloak of the Man in Blue flutters and dis- 
‘ appears in the snow. 


' be Tur Unknown Woman 


* 


Do sae Dee passion? 
Ses 
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MAN IN BLUE (softly). 
My blood is still. 


THE UNKNOWN WoMAN 
Do you know wine? 


Man IN BLUE (more sofily). 


The drink of the stars is sweeter than wine. 


THE UNKNOWN WoMAN 


Do you love me? 
The Man in Blue is silent. 


THE UNkKNOowN WOMAN 
My blood is singing within me. 
Silence. 


THeE.UNKNOWN WOMAN 


A poison has filled my heart. 

I am lovelier than your maidens, 

I am fairer than your ladies, 

I have more passion than your brides. 


The Man in Blue slumbers, all studded with 


Snow. 


THE UNKNOWN WOMAN 


How sweet it is on your earth! 


The Man in Blue is no more. A blue pillar of 
snow whirls aboul; il seems as if there were 
never anyone in this place. A man, appear-- 
ing suddenly beside the Unknown Woman, 


raises his hat. 
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—_ MAN 
You were talking with someone? 
Yet no one is visible here. 

Your charming voice 

Rang out in the empty air. 


THe UNKNOWN WoMAN 
Where is he? 
MAN 


Ah, yes, without doubt, 

You were waiting for some one! 
Excuse an indelicate question, 
But who was your unseen friend? 


; THe Unknown WoMAN 
He was fair, in a sky-blue cloak. 


MAN 


Ah, the romance of feminine hearts! 
You see men in sky-blue cloaks 
Even on the streets. 

But what was his name? 


Tue UNKNOWN WOMAN 


I e called himself a poet. 


aie MAN 
I, too, am a poet! 

At least, when I look 

Into your beautiful eyes, 


| could sing you a verse : 


tl, how lovely yeu are! ” 
aie ~ = 1038.— 


THE Unknown Woman 
You wish to love me? —. 


MAN 
Why, yes! I don’t mind. 


THE Unknown Woman 
And you can embrace me? 


2 


MAN 
I should like to known why not. 


THE UNKNowN Woman 


And kissing my lips, 
You'll caress me? 


Man 
Let us go, lovely one! 
‘* Tshall do all you ask, ” 
As old man Shakespeare said... 
You see now that I 
Am somewhat of a bard! 


The Unknown Woman gives ‘him her hand 
submissively. eee 


Man 
What is your name? 


THE UNKNowN Woman 
Wait. 
Let me think. In the sky, in the midst of the stars, 
I had no name... 
But here, on the blue earth, 
I like the name ‘‘ Maria ’’,.. 
‘* Maria ”’... call me that. 
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; ~ Man 

s you wish, my beauty. 

only want to know 

Vhat to whisper to you in the night-time. 

He leads the Unknown Woman away by the 
hand. The snow covers up their foot-prints. 

The Astrologer is again on the bridge. He is 
sorrowful. He raises his hands and gazes 
up al the sky. 


ASTROLOGER 


No longer the beautiful star! 

The blue heaven is bare! 

[ have lost the rhythm 

Jf my astral songs! 

They torture my ears, 

‘he grating songs of the stars! 
lo-day in my tower 

Vith a sorrowful hand 

shall write in my lengthy scrolls 

f the fall of the shining star... 

And I shall call her so softly, 

sy a distant name, — 

Maria ’’.... So shall be her name. 
n my yellow scrolls 

shall trace 

Vith a lonely hand : 

Maria, the star, has fallen. 

No more will she gaze in my eyes. 
The astrologer is left alone! ”’ 

: He weeps softly. The Poel walks up the bridge 
from the avenue. 


” PoET 
Iimplore you by all that is holy! 
y your grief! 


et: — 


TRANSITION 
Poet 


And the snow has blotted their tracks!... 
I can never meet her again! 
Such meetings in life 

\- Occur but once... 


Both weep in the sky-blue snow. 


ASTROLOGER 


Me. es Is it worth while weeping about it? 
ee My sorrow is much more intense! 
I have lost the rhythm of the stars! 


: PoEr 

“a I have lost the rhythm of my soul! 
a That is more grave, Dassure you. 
: ASTROLOGER 


Bi Sorrow shall write in my scrolls: —- 
es ‘* Maria, the star, has fallen. ” 


PoET 


i A beautiful name-- ‘‘ Maria! ” 

Br { shall write in verses, 

* ‘« Where art thou, Maria? 

‘* T do not perceive thy light. ”’ . 


ASTROLOGER 


Your grief will pass! — 
All you need is to write longer verses. 
Why, then, do you weep? : 
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nd you, Mr. Astrologer, 

sed but to write in your scrolls 
r the students to read : 

Maria, the star, has fallen ”’. 


Both mourn in the blue snow. They disap- 
pear. The snow mourns. It has already pow- 
dered the bridge and the ships. It has formed 
while walls on the canvas of the trees, along 
the walls of the houses, and on the telegraph 
wires. The land and the river rise with white 
walls, so that everything is white except the 
signal lights on the ships and the gleaming 
windows of the houses. The snowy walls 
grow denser. They seem near to each other. 
Gradually is revealed — 


(lo be ebneluded): 


Translated from the Russian 
by OLIVE FRANCES MURPHY 


ANDRE MASSON isa young French painter belong 
ing to the Surrealist group, living in Paris, and derivin 
his recent inspiration from the wonders of the submarin 
world. He has translated the textures, colors and rhythm: 
of undersea creatures and vegelation inlo a series 6 
paintings now on view al the Galerie Simon. ¥ 


MAN RAY is an American who has lived in Paris 
several years, doing painting, sculpture and photograph, 
Within the past year, he has evolved an abstract moving 
picture which may be an important development in cine 
matographic art. 


KURT SCHWITTERS is a German living in Hanno- 
ver, who conceived independently the idea of using mater- 
tals other than pigments for flat compositions in colo 
During the past several weeks he has been engaged sole 
in answering messages of congratulation he received o 


his fortieth birthday. 


PAVEL TCHELITCHEFF, the young Russian pain- 
ter whose first large exhibition is about to take place al 
ihe Galerie Pierre, has been spending a few weeks if 
Africa, as a change from Montparnasse. Tcheliicheff in 
his work has achieved a remarkable poise and simplicity 
which reflects, nol a placid spirit, bul moments of control 
over a violent on. 


7 
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KURT SCHWITTERS 


Workman's Picture 


MAN RAY 


Boule de Neige 


By courtesy of the 


Galerie Surrealiste 


courtesy of the 
Galerie Pierre 


Portrait 


PAVEL 


TCHELITCHEFF 
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NOSSVA JYGNY 


LAURA RIDING 


SEA-GHOST 


_A ghost rose when the waves rose, 
When the waves sank stood columnwise 
And broken : archaic is 

The spirituality of sea, 

Water haunted by an imagination 
Like water previously. 


More ghost when no ghost, 
When the waves explain 
Eye to the eye... 


7 


‘Three dolphins made the day legendary, 
And the ventriloquist gulls, 

Their three-element voice and angularity. 
But one natural ghost at sea 

Outranks the legends, 

Ages the memory with restlessness, 
The volcanic mind long cool in water and man ’ 
Except at night, when the sea is feverish 
And a warm drizzle assails the eye 

With the inhabitants of the shoreless 
Premonition of earth and water, 

Day and night, man and ghost. 
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LauRA RIDING 


IF THIS REMINDS 


If this reminds, there’s sorrow in it 
By before and afterwards. 

And this reminds, 

Or never were it. 


A ten year’s out-of-mind pains ten times now. 
But ten-times now’s a tenth the sorrow 
Of ten year’s out-of-mind of now. 


Then and now; then and then : 

All happened once, and then in sorrow, 
Happened once again, 

Or never were it. 


Or never were it — 

Of love how often is said : “‘ It was not ” 
To deny ten years’ pain 

In new love ten years forgot? 


LAURA RIDING 


DEATH AS DEATH 


_ To conceive death as death 

Is difficulty only because too easy. 

A cool blank thought in the midst 

Of many images of understanding, 
Without intention of suicide, 

Is remedy to the hot forehead 

For one instant. Then furnaces 

Roar in the ears, then hell is live, 

Then the elastic eyes extend paradise 

_ Their visible length from the invisible mind. 
Then voice retreats into the hollow bones 
And echoes : “ Like this, like this, like nothing else. ” 


Like nothing. A similarity without a species. 
The vivid eye, closing on its comparisons, 
4 ests in its rest, sleeps without sleeping, 
Has one pure thought, not thinking, 
C One sight, not seeing. 
[hen labor invents life to forespeak again, 
pines acceptance of the premonition 
As a gift too plain, for which 
sratitude has no language, 
Foresight no vision. 
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TRANSITION 


Hart CRANE © 


CUTTY SARK 


And he shall slay the dragon that _ 
is in the sea. i 
ISAIAH 


I met a man in South Street, tall — 
a nervous shark tooth swung on his chain 
his eyes pressed through green glass 
— green glasses or bar lights made them 
so 
shine 
green 
eyes 
stepped out forgot to look at you 
or left you several blocks away 


in the pianola jogged 
‘‘ Stamboul Nights ”? — weave — somebody’s nickle — 


O Stamboul Rose dreams weave the rose 


murmurs of Leviathan he spoke 
and rum was Plato in our heads 


** It’s S. S. Ala Antwerp now remember kid 
to put me out at three she sails on time 
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I’m not much good at time any more keep 
_ weak watches sometimes snooze — ”’ his fragile hands J 
got to beating time... ‘‘ A whaler once 
_ you ought to keep time and get over it I’ma 
~ Democrat I know what time it is No 
- Idon’t want to know what time it is 
that damned white Arctic killed my time 


O Stamboul Rose drums weave — 


“ Tran a donkey engine there on the Canal 
_ in Panama got tired of that 
then Yucatan selling kitchen ware beads have 
you seen Popocatepetl birdless mouth 
ashes sifting down 
And then the coast again ” 5 


Rose of Siamboul O coral queen 

. teased remnanis of the skeletons of cilies 
and galleries, galleries of waterguited lava 
snarling stone—green—drums—drown— 


Sing! 

_“ — that spiracle! ”’ he shot a finger out the door 
 * Q life’s a geyser — beautiful my lungs 

O I can’t live on land —!”’ 


_ Isaw the frontiers gleaming of his mind 

or are there frontiers — running sands sometimes 
running sands somewhere sands running 

— or they may start some white machine 

then you may laugh and dance the axletree 

Steel Silver kick the traces and know — 


Spee iz Sant een Mee , 


TRANSITION 


Allantis Rose drums wreathe the Rose 
the Star floats burning in a lake of tears 
and sleep another thousand — 


interminably 
long since somebody’s nickle stopped 


playing... 


A wind worried those neatest lapels the 
wicker summer entrances to cooler hells 
outside a motorlorry almost ran him down 
— he lunged up Bowery way while the dawn 
was putting the Statue of Liberty out 

that torch of hers you know 


I started walking home across the Bridge 


blithe Yankee vanities, turreted sprites, winged 
British repartees, skil- 

ful savage sea-girls 

that bloomed in the spring Heave weave 

those white designs the trade winds drive 


Sweet opium and tea, Yo-ho 
pennies for porpoises that bank the keel 
fins whip the breeze around Japan 


Bright skysails ticketing the Line, wink round the 
Horn 
to Frisco, Melbourne 
Pennants, parabolas — 
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HART CRANE 


cl ipper dreams indelible and ranging, 
baronial white on lucky blue 


perennial-Culiy-trophied-Sark 


Thermopylae, Black Prince, Flying Spur through Sunda 
— scarfed of foam, bellies veered green esplanades; 
locked in wind-humors, ran their eastings down 


at Java Head freshened the nip 
sweet opium and tea 
and turned and left us on the lee 


Buntlines tusseling (91 days, 20 hours and anchored) 


q Chrysolile, Leander 
last trip a tragedy—where can you be 
Nimbus 

a long tack keeping 


Taeping? 
Ariel? 
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Hart CRANE 


THE HARBOR DAWN 
Brooklyn Heights. 


In sleep, — as though a shadow bloomed aloud, — 
They meet you listening midway in your dream, 
The long tired sounds, creeping in grey reefs : 
Gongs in white surplices, pursuant wails, 

Chugs, whistles... signals dispersed in veils. 


And then a truck will lumber past the wharves, 
Steel clank on some passing tanker deck; 
Or a drunken stevedore’s howl and thud below. 


And if they take your sleep away sometimes 
They give it back again... Soft sleeves of sound 
Wistfully wind the darkness, the pillowed Bay. 
Somewhere out there in blankness steam 


Spills into steam and wanders, washed away, 
— Flurried by keen fifings, eddied 
Among distant chiming buoys, drifts... The sky, 


Cool, feathery fold, suspends, — distils 
This wavering slumber... Slowly, 
Immemorially the window, the half-covered chair 


Ask nothing but this sheathe of pallid air. 
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4 4 

It is the hour we need not speak. Sirens 

Hold us now, stealthily weave us into day. 

Let hidden river music summon us gradually — 
Fog surges, vague calliopes of morn... 


hile myriad snowy hands are clustering at the panes — 


your hands within my hands are deeds; 
my longue upon your throal — singing 
arms close; eyes wide, undoubiful 
dark 
drink the dawn — 
a forest shudders in your hair! 


The window goes blond slowly. Frostily clears. 
From thaumaturgic heights across the river 

— Two — three bright Cyclops eyes aglitter, disk 
The sun, released — aloft with cold gulls hither. 


The fog leans one last moment on the sill. 
Under the mistletoe of dreams a star, 

As though to join us at some farther hill, 
Turns in the waking west and goes to sleep, 


TRANSITION - 
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FROM 


‘“ NOCTURNES ” 


this woman lies face downward upon rain drenched loam m 
is she dead 


a bell strikes two and the wind cries in my brain 
in my muscles in my nerves my feet sink into shadows 


into shadows of dead springs nothing stirs only 
insanities play on delirious violins and crumble 
to phantoms 


sneers sit dark on men in corners clamber tired street- | 
i lamps climb to wet eaves and strangle a belfry 


always I hear the echo of my longings there is no home — 


im only a blindness in my eyes and a rat slinking down a 
rd gutter and despair trailing the odor of death ye 


2. 


lights trickle songs into eyes weary with gazing | 
o hands trembling to statues 
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EUGENE JOLAS 


whirl is dust on slabs they come we know not whence 
and seek youth metallic with laughter 


with shouts of nerves darkling into wishes where 

do they go skies wait hurried with clouds that leer 
when music dies they wilt into autumn and drums 
are lacerated by visionary hands 


and an aerobus lights golden on a planet where 
time crumbles into cruel whiteness 


; 
4 a 


silence sickers from the gables into her body 
where does she hide the roar of her blood 


ightly sing the forests where her hopes blossomed 
n forgotten Mays in forgotten gardens of the sun 


when she laughs the street chants a requiem for 
sorrow but the magician is an agitator of dreams 
of nightingales in her blood and she droops _ 

er head into a memory of blueness over a hill 

f bones 

nd words drift in illuminated by a singing hand 
1at holds a fever in the strings of a broken 

ar Kn ess 
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EUGENE 


the thrush can always be here but the sun 
has been buried in the loneliness of a word 


we drink wine to the midnight of our laughter 
and our heads sink into the whiteness of stars 
that are full of tears 


our pilgrimage ends in a yellow valley where 
strangers wait with blinded eyes and with hands 
shaking 


in hunger for golden lunacies dark sounds fly 
into our throats with drunken dynamoes 


and the frontiers burst with echoes of festivals 
whirring with wings that melt in flame 
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EUGENE JOLAS 


FRONTIER 


October night swales fog-blue over stubble-fields . 
folk-songs cry like pine forests in rain-winds j 
men hunger for girls in lantern-lit alley-ways 
0 whir of carousels delphie words fantoms 

baroque labyrinths still longings for eternity : 
lamps hide fear before funeral bells 
we are in fuming houses and stare into chaos 

hatred crunches against our rotting bones ‘ 


ya 


Angelus shudders cruel sneers 

our hands sag into blood of memories 

soon lights will go out and burghers will sleep ' 
a locomotive puffs glaring like despair “a 
gardens grow mildew on soot of slopes : 
potato heaps burn bitterly in valleys 
shadows linger in poisonous darkness 

O searing drunkenness of nerves 


Tomorrow greyness will come like a nightmare 
vhere is your laughter wanderers to sleep 


TO ee ae ae ee en ee Aa 
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I have come from blossoming savannahs 
oceans lie between my singing desires 
summers flamed into forgetting 

cities were lighthouses waiting for dusk 
skyscrapers exploded with shouts 

electric words danced against morphine 


My youth o lad of my darkling wishes 
o fairy tales o languid nocturnes 
hunger came for miracles 


My eyes were tired of waiting 
words moved with velvet foot-fall 
pestilence crept over the hills 

and I was sick for old voices 

for songs melting against solitudes 


3. 


O old-world town you dance shuffling your feet 
hysterically in a kermesse of blueness 

shrill rhythms light motors golden 

lightly you forget the croak of hunger 

and parchments of midnight astrologers 

the fete flows over with deep forgetting 

silvery clouds gleam over monkey-men 

halls drool with sagas of white magic 
longings cry on pinnacles 
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Can you assassinate the years 

with merry-go-rounds whirling like music 
your blood will grow icy again at dawn 

and despair will sob again in your brains 
over your houses will flutter dead leaves 

and huddled in shivering rooms you will wait 
for a tremendous crucifixion. 


q 
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ongols will race down your valleys and shout 
they will play dice with your bones 
and crash your gabled houses into cinder 
your vineyards will lie trampled and sterile 
panic will rush like a whir of vultures 


Horses will spew sacrilege in churches 
blood will trickle from wounds like wine 
all dogmas will shudder into ruins 

stars will fall into crackling ashes 

sh attered moons will be Christmas gifts 


Where can Witsuntide be o Sun 
jackals howl about corpses of silence 


a 5. 


Rain against houses is like thoughts of lonely men 
Tass will darkle into dreams of midnights 
ains will come with hunting horns 
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all the heather will echo with wounded deer 4 


baroque glasses music with wine in taverns ; 
blood was doomed to trances of darkness i 


I shall walk to sepulchral dusks and tired moons 
to seek solitudes blue with gentle smoke 
wild geese flutter to facades of clinking stars 
pines ache with vanished legends 
phantom tranquillities will go with me 
lonely hoodlum in cities cf the world 

I shall wander and wait for miracles 


RHYS DAVIES 


THE CITY 


I 


Then there would be those hours : 

She would bring in the gold she had gathered 
from the generous night, 

Brown bread, perhaps a fan of painted flame, 

Or a lamp shade, that the light might be different, 

In those hours, 

That: room was all she knew of joy — 

And sometimes, when our eyes met, 

There seemed to be a vast meaning... 

Why should I lament her, in this waste hour, 

She that surely the years have shrivelled 

Like winter an ancient and sapless tree? 


I] 


Then — 
x pang from the high window restlessly, breathing 
_ the dung, the blue smoke, the potted flowers, 
'y mind loosened 
mong the chimneys, the shinte and yellow hose 
flapping on roof lines, 
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Waiting, watching the violent sunset wailing 
Lamentations upon the town. 
And, pursuing a weary hope, wandering forth 
in the evening 
For that face — once seen and lost — one face 
That at last would illume the spluttering darkness, 
One glance, one expression, shadowed half in a 
sordid hour, 
Lost... 


Itt 


The great street lamps like arrogant kings shone 
in the sullen rain, 
The roads of wet steel reflected a brooding menace : 
But that horror, in the stale perfume of the purchased ~ 
room — 
The process amid the peeling roses of those walls — 
Stretched out upon a soiled catafalque the corpse 
of the consummated ages! 
A face, a body, clenched in the drunkeness ofa 
too satisfied abandon. 


IV 


And in that issuing moment : 

The prophet is prostrate in the mud, 

Trampled beneath the swine and the goats, 
abandoned — 

Venus and Jesus are gone the way of all gods. 
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But thousands of women are pregnant, and the 
old bitch of the ages holds her functioning 
breasts, 
Civilization! 


3 


But you, there, eternally watchful, clasping 
forever unappeasable bosom, empty 

Of rancour, hate, or desperation, you, 

Body of flesh and blood, hide in the shadow... 
iving the necessary experience together, stepping 
Analytically down avenues of ancient night, 

I have found the chasm sterile of joy — 

The Maritime Koryak sleep with stones for wives : 
Is wisdom more pure in barbaric minds? 


- sa 


VI 


And there will be no operatic death, 

complete with some grave moving music : 
Tod und Verklarung. 

(City, city, marmoreal angels of hate shall 

sit bellowing upon the towers). 

No, there will be no charming and tragic death; 
Ve will go out through bowels of rancid emotion 
— I will not have sought that beauty again, 
Pale sighs exhaled, O ironic rapture — 

_ into an earth of iron and fire, 

the rich earth of lime and rock. 
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THREE POEMS 


DIFFERENT FOCUS 


It’s not you, 

it’s everything you were, 

lights reflected from a skyscraper, 
lights from revolving disks, 
words so of this day, 

un-old, untold. 


Sounds of your voice, 

your brain, 

your asthenic modern head, 

ears, 

picking up the wireless of the world, 
transmitting it again. 


Shells inland 

on the bed of a long forgotten dried up sea, 
so old that they are young, 

prehistoric things, 

pterodacty! wings, 
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stride of dinosaurs in sand; 
if you are brittle and dry 
and needing 
something I cannot even understand, 
to be carried by the wind — 
from the sea, 
detached and unrelated, 
is for you to decide this, 
not me, 


i 
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You say through. 
I answer — 
there is nothing else to do — 
‘“ through. ” 


a, anal an NS 


I never loved you 

as I loved the rain; 
you never cared, 
preferring reindeer 
that range from icy water 
to browze black willow 
on a frozen plain. 


Only your brain, 
" in words reflected, 


. was a humming bird, 
2 parting blue leaves 
‘= that first and sudden time, 
E to no one else 
mysterious — 


to me strange. 
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If lama needle ona disk, 
gol to play the record oul, 
got to go on, 
_ whatever voices break across me 
or what shadows, 
knees or shoulders, 
_ silverpoint the blackness; 
_ got to play the record out 
till I break or am lifted, 
I dont choose the sound I make, 
you don’t choose the groove. 


No good saying, 

take a knife and cut me from the past, 

If Iam a needle on a disk, 

I’m not the new record 

nor the old silence. 

There is nowhere that we join together, 
nowhere... } 
And it’s not your job to lift me at the finish. 


ir 
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Gustav Davipson 


ASPASIA B. C. 429 


...lhal year, Pericles having died, Aspasia was 41 
years of age. 


The moon 
loosens languor 
briefly 

upon her, 


She stands 
reminiscently irresolute 
fingering 

the dim defences 

of her 

flesh. 


The syllables 

in her hair, disassemble 
blackly 

in arpeggios of remoteness.,. — 


There is no passion 
here — 
persuadable to surrender 


Wie 


_ GUSTAV DAVIDSON care 
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it she erects on the mound of her 
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DEATH OF LITTLE BOYS 


When little boys grown patient at last, weary, 
Surrender their eyes immeasurably to the night, 
The event will rage terrific as the sea; 

Their bodies fill a crumbling room with light. 


Then you will touch at the bedside, torn in two, 
Gold curls now deftly intricate with grey 

As the windowpane extends a fear to you 
From one peeled aster drenched with the wind all day. 


And over his chest the covers, in an ultimate dream, 
Will mount to the teeth, ascend the eyes, press back 
The locks -- while round his sturdy belly gleam . 
The suspended breaths, white spars above his wreck ; _ 


Till all the guests, come in to look, turn down 
Their palms; and delirium assails the cliff 

Of Bedlam where you ponder, and your quiet town 
Reels like a sailor drunk in his rotten skiff. 


The bleak sunshine shrieks its chipped music then 
Out to the milkweed amid the fields of wheat. 
There is a calm for you in the street where men 
Unroll the chill precision of moving feet. 
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CAUSERIE 


...parly on the stage of the Earl Carroll Theatre 
on Feb. 23. Ai this parly Joyce Hawley, a chorus- 
girl, bathed in the nude in a bathtub filled with alleg- 
ed wine. New York Times. 


What are the springs of sleep? What is the motion 
Of dust in the lane that has an end in falling? 
Heroes, heroes, you ubi-sunts of passion, 
Where are the heroes, with telescopes and sloops, 
Who got out of bed at four to vex the dawn? 
Men for an extreme quietus scanned the earth, 
‘Alert on the last foothill of the mountains; 
They were the men to climb the topmost screen 
Of the world, if sleep but lay beyond it, 

Sworn to the portage of our confirmed sensations, 
‘Seeking their images in the farthest hills. 

Now bearing a useless testimony of strife 
Gathered in a rumor of light, we know our fate 

As a packet of worm-seed, a garden of spent tissues. 


I’ve done no rape, arson, incest, no murder, 
Yet cannot sleep. The petty crimes of silence 
(Wary pander to whom the truth’s chief whore) 
I have omitted; no fool can say MY tongue 
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Reversed its fetish and made a cult of conscience. 
This innermost disturbance is a babble, 

It is a sign moved to my face as well, 

Where every tide of heart surges to speech, 
Until in one loquacity of visage 

I utter a countenance fitter for death than hell : 
Always your features lean to one direction 
And by that coveted distance know your doom; 
For death is the sometime curse of morality, 
The syllable and full measure of affirmation; 
Put hell on the insolent crutch of quiet fools. 


Where is your house, in which room stands your bed? 
What window discovers your insupportable dreams? 
In a lean house spawned on baked limestone 
Blood history is a murmur of grasshoppers 
Westward of the dawn. Have you a daughter, 
Daughters are the seed of occupations, 
Of asperities, such as wills, deeds, mortgages, 
Duels, estates, statesmen, pioneers, meat-shops, 
Eminent Virginians, reminiscences, bastards, 
The bar-sinister hushed, effaced by the porcelain tub. — 
A daughter is the fruit of occupations; 
Let her not read history lest knowledge 
Of her fathers instruct her to be a noted bawd. 
Vittoria was herself, the contemporary strumpet 
A plain bitch. 

For miracles are faint, 
And ressurection is our weakest clause of religion; 
I have known men in my youth who foundered on 
This point of doctrine : John Ransom, boasting hardy 
Entelechies yet botched in the head lacking grace; 
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Warren, thirsty in Kentucky, his hair in the rain,asleep; 
None so precarious of fools as Jesse Wills, ; 
That sly parody of the devil. They lacked doctrine; 
They waited. I, who watched out the first crisis 
With them, wait. For the incredible image. Now 


| IT am told that Purusha sits no more in their eyes. 
7 


Year after year the blood of Christ will sleep 
In the holy tree, the branches sagged without bloom; 
Then the plant o’erflowing the stale vegetation, 
In May the brook swells with the anemone, 
The Lord God wastes his substance toward the ocean, 
In Christ we have lived, on the flood of Christ borne up, 
~ Who now is a precipitate flood of silence 
_ And we a drenched wreck off an imponderable shore; 
A jagged cloud is our memory of shore 
~ Whereon we figure hills below ultimate ranges. 
You cannot plot the tendency of man, 
Whither it leads is not mysterious 
In various repose, but whence the propulse 
To lust for this apple of apples on Christ’s tree, 
To desire in the eye, walk down Fifth Avenue, 
- Perhaps to catch, in unexpected leaves, 
The hanging incentive of your absolute suspicions? 
Over the mountains you’d be the man to spill 
These relics of your sires in a pool of sleep, 
The sun being drained. 


We have learned to require 


In the infirm concessions of memory 
The privilege never to speak too much. 
For what is this conversation now secular, 
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Speech not mine yet speaking for me in 

The rigid heavings of my tribal air? 

It rises in the gullet and climbs the tongue, 
It perches there for secret tutelage 

And gets it, of inscrutable instruction, 

Which is a knot such as crepuscular light 
That has no visible source but fills the trees 
With equal foliage, as if the under and 

The upper leaf were imminent, not yet shade, 
For manhood like a lawyer with his formulas 
Sesamés his youth for innocent acquittal. 


The essential wreckage of your age is different, 
The accident the same; the Annabella 

Of proper incest, no longer incestuous : 

In an age of abstract experience fornication 

Is self-expression, adjunct to Christian euphoria, 
And whores become delinquents; delinquents, patients; 
Patients, wards of society. Whores, by that rule, 
Are precious. 


Was it for this that Lucius 
Became the ass of Thessaly? For this did Kyd 
Unlock the lion of passion on his stage? 
To litter a race of politic pimps? To glut 
The Capitol with the progeny of ostlers, 
Where now the antique courtesy of your myths 
Goes in to sleep under a still shadow? 
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Translated from the German by 
EuGENE JOLAS. 
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Kurt ScHWITTERS 


ANN BLOSSOM HAS WHEELS 
(Poem MERZ Nr. 1.) 


Oh thou, beloved of my twentyseven senses, I love 
thine! Thou thee thee thine, I thine, thou mine. — We? © 
That belongs (on the side) not here. 
Who art thou, uncounted woman? Thou art — art 
thou? — People say, thou werst, — let them say, they 
don’t know, how the churchtower stands. Thou wearest 
thy hat on thy feet and wanderst on your hands, on 
thy hands wanderst thou. q 
Hallo thy red dress, clashed in white folds. Red I 
love Anna Blossom, red I love thine! Thou thee thee 
thine, I thine, thou mine. — We? — 
That belongs (on the side) in the cold glow. 
Red Blossom, red Anna Blossom, how say (the) 
people? , 
Prizequestion : 1. Anna Blossom has wheels. 
2. Anna Blossom is red. 
3. What color are the wheels? 
Blue is the color of thy yellow hair. 
Red is the whirl of thy green wheels. . 
Thou simple maiden in everyday-dress, thou dear 
green animal, I love thine! — Thou thee thee thine, ! 
thine, thou mine. — We? 
That belongs (on the side) in the glowbox. 
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__ Anna Blossom! Anna, A-N-N-A, I trickle thy name, 
Fl hy name drips like soft tallow. 
— Dost thou know Anna, dost thou already know it? 


One can also read thee from behind, and thou, thou 


most glorious of all, thou art from the back, as from the 
front : A~-N-N-A. 


Tallow trickles to strike over my back. 
Anna Blossom, thou dripping animal, I love thine! 


Translated from the German by MyrtLE Kien. 
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TO THE LAD, ELIS 


Elis, when the black-bird calls in the dark forest, 
This is your end. ‘ 
Your lips drink the coolness of the blue spring in the 

[rock. | 


When softly your brow is bleeding 
Leave age-old legends, 
And dark augury of bird-flight. 


But you go with gentle tread into the night, 
Which hangs full of purple grapes, 
And you move your arms more beautifully in the blue. 


_A briar bush sounds, 
Where your lunar eyes are hidden. 
Oh, how long, Elis, since you died. 


Your body is a hyacinth, 
Into which a monk dips his waxen fingers. 


A black cavern is our silence, 
From which steps sometimes a tender animal 
That slowly lowers its heavy lids. 


Upon your forehead trickles black dew, 4 
The last gold of crumbled stars. i 


Translated from the Germ an 
by EuGene JoLAs. | 
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GEORGES RIBEMONT-DESSAIGNES __ 
J a 


_ He put his hat upon the ground and filled it with earth 
_ And sowed therein a tear with his finger 
_ Up sprang a large geranium 
- Countless pumpkins ripened in the foliage 
_ He opened his mouth with its gold-teeth and said 
~ Oo-wii 
B He shook the branches of the babylon willow cooling the 
t [air 
And the pregnant woman through the skin of her womb 
_ Showed the child the crescent of a still-born moon 
- Put on his head the hat i imported from Germany 
The woman had a miscarriage by Mozart 
_ While in an armored car there passed 
_ A harpist 
_ And amid the sky of doves 
_ Tender Mexican doves ate Spanish flies. 


it 
| Translated from the French 
by EvGENE JOLAS. 
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GEORGES RIBEMONT-DESSAIGNES 


INTERESTS 


The dead rat we have in our brains and the brain of the 
[stomach 

The stars of the Zambese and the bird of the lips 

American virtue 

Alcohol for the skin and the bread of the eyes 

The wealth of the wealthy and the winter’s vice 

Tepid laughter and sea-weed of urine 

The water of sad knees 

The little inflamed bones 

And the girls of the blood’s bull-rushes 

Tom-tom of the nursing bottle and the sweets of the 

[heart. 


Translated from the French 
by EUGENE JOLAS. 


( Don’t discuss life, people, problems. Don’t voice poverty. 
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GrorG Doso 


THE DRUM OF THE BLOOD 


Come, my hand, let yourself flow away, 
Nocturnal spring of sore beginnings that have died. 
Lifeless mate in hungering silence, 

Lift high again the bunch of withered hopes, 

Which then we want to rock to sleep, 


Once you heard the singing of the blood which is mute 
' today, 
Do you not want to carry their awes perpetuated still 
[into the evening? 

May it offer itself hollow to all, 
It should sound satiated, drenched with the bourgeoning 
[of melted times. 


For my blood no longer shatters the dead eyes, 
Which the world left me for an empty sacrifice, 
To call itself the sound of the spheres. 

And the illusion to weld together dream and world 
Was its flag now torn and it can no longer sound. 


But if you want to know in the magic of sinking nights 
The languishing grace of death, 

My blood runs in bursting clarities 

To the crowning of the ultimate things. 


(Translated from the German by Evcenr Jotas) 
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: 
THE NEW BARBARISM, 
AND GERTRUDE STEIN! 


It has been seen that contemporary cristicism, the 
“philosophical portion of contemporary poetic activity, has 
-attempted to bring about some order in the views com- 
“monly held about poetry. By doing this it has hoped to 
bring about an order in the actual writing of poetry. The 
only order there has been in poetry for the last hundred 
‘and thirty five years has been a superficial uniformity 
due to a confused sympathy of sentiment and imagery 
‘in the language in which it was written. But there has 
been no fundamental professional sense of the eighteenth 
century sort, The background has been anarchy and 
‘amateurishness. To be able to use these words is to be 
using them in condemnation, When contemporary cri- 
‘ticism expresses its respect for the eighteenth century it 
‘is, of course, praising its professional sense. It is impos- 
‘sible to believe that it is praising eighteenth century 
‘poetry as such, in which the sentiment of professional 
uniformity lacked the energy that might have been sup- 
plied to it by anarchy and amateurishness. 

The problem of the present-day poet, therefore, who 
feels himself responsible to the problem raised by cris- 
ticism, is a very difficult one. He must react against the 


1. (Part IV of an essay entitled T. E. Hulme, The New Barbarism, 
and Gertrude Stein). 
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unprofessional and superficial uniformity which roman- _ 
ticism brought about — he must maintain a profession-— 
al independance of sentiment and imagery — and at 
the same time avoid anarchy and amateurishness. He — 
must resign from the emotional brotherhood which poet-_ 
ry formed from a loose romantic social sense and attach — 
himself to the organized metyphysic of poetry profes- 
sionalized in the narrowest possible social sense as an art- 
and-craft. + 
We may say that the problem will be to a large extent _ 
solved by the poect’s originality and the discipline that 
should go with it if it is to be effective originality. And~ 

it is true that the successes in contemporary poetry have 

_been those who have been able to combine originality 

_and discipline. But in general the burden of responsibi- 

lity has rested with originality ; discipline has been dis- 

torted, teased and distracted by the lack, in criticism, 

of immediate suggestiveness, a failure which is aggrav- 

ated by the dogmatic character of its theorizing. Critic- 

ism assumes all the prerogatives which belong to creation 
without assuming any of its concrete responsibilities. It_ 
limits its share in these responsibilities to a negative and — 
irresponsible taste and envelops itself in a forbidding 
cloud of snobbery. i 
Criticism says : ‘‘ Art refers to an absolute. It must 
recognize a first principle. Every work must imply this — 
first principle. ’’ ‘“‘ What ” is the creative question, ‘*ism 

the first principle? A work cannot imply it by interro- 

gation; that would be romantic. ’’ But the first principle 

is not stated. It seems part of the consistency of the’ 
metyphysic that it shall not be stated. It must be deriv- — 
ed from the metyphysic in such a way that its finality 
shall not be impaired by its relation to contemporary his- © 
tory. The age itself must invent a first principle pro tem, — 
the corporeal representative of the absolute. The abso- 
lute cannot be absolute and appear in person. Art 1s 
ideal action. It does not so much create as reveal. Its 
i | purpose is “‘ to pierce through the veil placed between 
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s and reality ” (Hulme), not to pretend to reality in 
he work itself, Art Is a way of expressing things, not 
he things; it is craft-like, instrumental. The work is a 
kind of ideal behaviour, but the beauty of this beha- 
viour must not be made to inhere in the work, for this 
would mean a confusion of standards. Beauty must be 
nferred, its sameness verified. Variety is in the instru- 
mentality of art, not in its meaning. Its meaning is so 
ame that it can only be expressed, it cannot be imme- 
diately present. The belief in the possibility of its being 
mediately present is a perverted romantic notion. 
_ Thus the absolute, beauty, the first principle, remains 
persistently elusive unless supplied by the age. The cri- 
ical energy of the poet is supposed to be more concretely 
responsible than the creative energy of criticism, Half 
the energy of the poet, if not more, is to be consumed in 
making the age yield its version of the first principle. 
his version is known as a ’theme’, If the theme is absent 
it is through the combined fault of the poet and the age. 
Ihe poet should have the power of identifying himself 
with the temporal extent of his age, of realizing his pro- 
per theme. If this happy union is not effected, criticism 
takes the attitude that it is very significant that it has 
10t been effected, that it is indeed too bad and that the 
poet will have to do the next best thing, that is, write 
about this very significant and deplorable handicap. 
The dissociation ” (of visionand subject), says Mr. Allen 
Tate in his Foreword to a volume of poems by Mr. Hart 
drane, ‘‘ appears decisively for the first time in Baude- 
aire. ’’ Theme-ishness, Mr Tate wishes to suggest, wore 
tself out. This is not to be interpreted as a reflection on 
the theme-ishness of the absolute, but apparently on his- 
tory, which has not been able to sustain the succession 
f themes, and on poets, who have, because of history, 
deen forced to ease up a little on themes. Nor does it con- 
radict the unexpressed first principle or the theoretical 
lecessity for a theme. ‘** For while Mr Eliot might have 
written a more ambitiously unified poem ", Mr Tate 
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further says, ,, the unity would have been false; tradi. 
tion as unity is not contemporary.” Tradition, he means 
is unity, and contemporary criticism is busy saying this 
but contemporary poetry is not unity because it is bust 
proving how distressing the absence of unity is and alse 
paying the penalty for the sins of romanticism, whiek 
disregarded tradition as unity and so in its anarchic en 
thusiasm developed no unity but a feeble universaliza: 
tion of poetic language. ‘* For ”’, he goes on to say if 
a few sentences, ‘‘ the comprehensiveness and lucidity 
of any poetry, the capacity for poetry being assumed ag 
proved, are in direct proportion to the availability of a 
_ comprehensive and perfectly articulated given theme, ” 
This theme being temporarily absent (Mr Tate does not 
say who should have articulated the theme, not the poet 
since the theme is given? hor history, since this would 
imply a critical function which Mr Tate would surely not 
admit in history? The only deduction possible is that 
criticism, for no discoverable reason, has decided to be 
coy), ‘‘ the important contemporary poet has the rapidly 
diminishing privilege of reorganizing the subjects of th 
past ’’, Mr Tate concludes. - 
T. S. Eliot composed such a résumé in The Waste 
Land. James Joyce attemped the same sort of thing 1 
a more satiric way in his long progressive use of period 
literary styles in Ulysses. Gertrude Stein, lacking the 
sophistication of either of these, refused to be baffled by 
eriticism’s haughty coyness and, taking the absolut 
beauty and the first principle quite literally, saw no reé 
son, all these things being so, why we should not have 
theme, why indeed, we cannot assume “‘ a perfectly art 
culated given theme. ’’ If everybody assumed this per 
fectly articulated given theme (and no one has yet shov 
satisfactorily why, fortified by such a criticism, ¥ 
should not), everybody would understand Gertrud 
Stein. Mr Eliot does not approve of Gertrude Stein 
work because he has not himself had the courage, 8 
though a sincere disciple of the new barbarism, ~ 
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ssume a perfectly articulated given theme. Gertrude 
ein, by combining the functions of critic and poet and 
faking everything around her very literally and many 
things for granted which others have not been naive 
enough to take so,has done what everyone else has been 
ashamed to do. No one but she has been willing to be as 
rdinary, as simple, as primitive, as stupid, as barbaric 
as successful barbarism demands. 
- Does no one but Miss Stein realize that to be abstract, 
mathematical, thematic, anti-Hellenic, anti-Renaissan- 
sist, anti-romantic, we must be barbaric? What has hap- 
pened? We have had enough triangles,circles,spheres and 
hemispheres to satisfy any barbaric geometric craving, 
ind yet it is certain that triangles, circles, spheres and 
hemispheres have passed : the London Times recently 
sriticized a young artist’s work which was of a geometric 
bype as “‘ old-fashioned ”’. If the geometric type (which 
Julme opposed to the vital type) has passed (as it has) 
must be because it was romantic (a romantic move- 
ment must have an end) and because it was surprised 
and defeated by its own romanticism. 
We have seen how near the surface romanticism lur- 


ked in Mr. Pound’s philosophy. We discover Hulme’s 


essimism, a sentimental abstraction of despair. Hulme’s 
pmanticism is finally and completely confessed in his 
ttachment to Bergson. Bergson’s attraction 1s that in 
escuing the fundamentally romantic idea of evolution 
rom its idealization, evolutionary progress, he invented 
n elaborate, pleasurable and dreamy way for the mo- 
lern classicist to be barbaric. By interpreting evolution 
S an intensive instead of an extensive process he kept 
he movement and variation of evolution but eliminated 
the objectionable enlargement of significance with which 


ations. By calling the true intelligence of this process 


Intuitive rather than intellectual he discredited the civi- 


lized personality of the human mind but allowed it to 


bsolute, too, to have been a pessimist’s deification of 


umanity generally accompanies its movement and va-_ 
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remain as a primitive power of animalism. By defining 
the time world as an absolute duration which contin- 
uously interpenetrated itself and thus continuously pro- 
duced new forms, he suggested a movement in the 
(absolute without attacking its absoluteness; he made 
romanticism seem classical, and, above all, kept a 

dignified place for originality in this system without 
displacing discipline. qi 

The devotion of the modern barbarian to originality 
is the most serious flaw in his metaphysical technique 
Because of the classicist’s romantic fondness for origi 
nality, discipline only succeeds in making originality 
more original, He cannot abandon originality, howeve 
it contradicts discipline, because gross romanticism ha 
come to represent the sentimental vulgarity of ordinary 
humanity. Gross classicism only represents ordinary 
humanity theoretically, which means that it really re 
presents those who have extraordinary power or super. 
iority over ordinary humanity. This flaw was very obs 
vious in Hulme’s idea of the nature of the artist’s vision! 
To Hulme, the artist saw something that no one els 
saw, he directly communicated “ individuality and thé 
freshness of things ”’ : the only suggestion of classicisr 
in this being the peculiar emphasis on ’things’. Speakin 
again of the artist, he said : ‘‘ It is because he réalizes 
the inadequacy of the usuai that he is obliged to invent. | 
Direct communication, furthermore, is hindered by th ) 
long romantic history of language. Its democratic com> 
munism, or generalized originality, is responsible for it 
decadence. The classicist, to believe in the absolute, mus 
believe in communism, but in autocratic communism 
communism permitting of originality in the autocrat 
The representative authority of the artist comes, 4 
appears, from his superiority : he is the autocrat of ori 
ginality. 3 

A discrepancy multiplies. How is originality to rema 
consistent with the classicism of the new barbarism whe 
every increase in originality seems, as in modernist po 
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ry, a movement in the direction of romanticism, a wi- 
ening of the breach between criticism and workman- 
hip? “* The artist must discover ’’, criticism would reply 
* classical originality : he must invent an original type. y 
For a time it seemed as if the geometric type was the 
ought-for original type. But it failed as an experiment 
in original classicism because it was only a sophisticated 
imitation, or rather caricature, of perhaps the most 
ordinary type of art in the past. And it is hard to see, 
indeed, how the pursuit of an original type can get any 2 
id than a caricature of the ordinary. The possibili- a 
ties might seem greater in literature, where it has been 4 
permissible for human personality to contribute to this é 
desired combination of originality and conventionality. 
‘But here too the creative limit seems to be reached in 


‘Tt ; : agent : oe 
‘caricature ;in Joyce’s Leopold Bloom and in Eliot’s Pru- \« 
frock and other ‘low types’, originality only seems to be e 


after all an attack on a degenerated ordinary. Ordinary 
an original therefore cannot be used as contradictory : 
erms; or rather their use as such reveals the contradic- € 
tion in their use. 

The ‘direct communication’ by which originality is 
‘to be transmitted reveals a further contradiction. Direct- 
ness of communication means immediate ideal intelligi- 
bility. But since language has been degraded by its expe- 
riences, much of the originality will have to be employed 
in attacking the ordinary language of communication : q 
direct communication, like the original type, will be able . 
o go no farther than an earnest caricature of ordinary 
anguage, like the dialogue in Mr Eliot’s latest Fragment 
a Prologue. But caricature is romantic. The poetry of 
Mdith Sitwellis but one instance in contemporary poetry 
f the romantic caricature of language which contempo- 
ry classicism has fostered. Another aspect of the same 
eneral flaw is the incompatibility of the ‘things which 
are supposed to be revealed in the direct Saree: cents 
*things’ in which apparently the first principle inheres) 
with the talent of the artist to see things “ as no one else 
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' sees them ”’. The barbaric absolute, the divine source of 
_ *things’, wherever it has prevailed naturally, has always 


' He may be regarded by his tribe as divinely inspired to” 


in originality. For a long time the new barbarism has” 
“been wasting itself on disguised romantics while Ger-)) 


‘recognition. Her only crime has been that she has follow-_ 


_in ordinariness, She uses language automatically to re- 


self no older than her age conceived barbarically. 
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been marked by a penetrating obviousness. The pyra- 
mids are penetratingly obvious : they nearly make abso- 
luteness synonymous with obviousness. ; 

Creative originality can only be consistent with bar-— 
baric communism if it is not superior creative originality. 
The only kind of originality which can see things’ “* as_ 
no one else sees them ”’ for barbaric mass-humanity, for: 
human ordinaress, is mass-originality : some mystical, — 
large-scale process in which the artistis chosen as a seeing 
instrument without his ordinariness being destroyed.” 


communicate directly, but inspired in ordinariness. The” 
ideal barbaric artist is superior in ordinariness rather than 


trude Stein quietly and patiently practised a coherent 
barbarism under its very nose without encouragement 0 


ed directions and disciplined away discrepancies. She” 
has been able to do this because she is completely without © 
originality. Everybody is unable to understand her and 

thinks that this is because she is too original or is trying 
too hard to be original. But she is only divinely inspired” 


cord pure, ultimate obviousness. She makes it capable of 
direct communication not by caricaturing language in 
its present stage—attacking decadence with decadence 
but by purging it of its discredited experiences. None of 
the words Miss Stein uses have ever had any experience. 
They are no older than her use of them, and she is her 


Put it there in there there where they have it = 
Put it there in there there and they halve it a 

Put it there in there there and they have it 
Put it there in there there and they halve it 
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| None of these words, it can be seen, has ever had any his- f 
tory before this. The design that Miss Stein makes of f 
_ them is literally abstract and mathematical because they 


are etymologically transparent and commonplace, me- A: 
¢ chanical but not eccentric, If they possess originality es 
it is the originality of gross automatism. Their author it” 4 ‘ 


a large-scale mystic, she is the darling priest of cultured 
infantilism to her age if her age but knew it. 


Nothing changes from generation to generation 
except the thing seen, and that makes a composition. 


Her admission that there are generations does not con- 
tradict her belief in a unvarying first principle. Time 
does not vary, only the sense of time. 


Automatically with the acceptance of the time- 
sense comes the recognition of the beauty and once 
the beauty is accepted the beauty never fails anyone. 


_ Beauty has no history, time has no history; only the time- 

sense has history. When the time-sense acclaims a beauty 
which was not at first recognized, the finality of this ~~ 
_ beauty is at once established, it is as thoughit had never ~~ 
_ been denied. All beauty is equally final. The reason why 
_ the time-sense if realized reveals the finality or classical- 
ness of beauty is that it is the feeling of beginning, of 
/primitiveness and freshness which is each age’s or gener- 
_ation’s version of time. 


ee 


Beginning again and again and again explaining e 
‘ - composition and time is a natural thing. eR 

It is understood by this time that everything 1s 
the same except composition and time, composition 
and the time of the composition and the time in the 
composition. 


q Originality of vision, then, is invented not by the_ 
Beast itut Sy the collective time-sense. The artist dks 
a j ep QyiVv(s 
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not see ’things’ “ as no one else sees them”. He sees 
those objective things’ in which the absolute is repeat~ 
edly verified, personalized and represented by the age, 
He sees concretely and expressively what everyone else 
who is possessed of the time-sense has an unexpressed 
intuition of ; the time-sense may not be generally and — 
particularly universal; but this does not make the — 
artist’s vision, even his originality of vision, less collec- 

tive or less universal. . 


The composition is the thing seen by every one- 
living in the living they are doing, they are the q 
composing of the composition that at the time they 
are living is the composition of the time in which — 
they are living. It is that that makes living a thing © 
they are doing. Nothing else is different, of that — 
almost any one can be certain, The time when and | 
the time of and the time in that composition is the ~ 
natural phenomena of that composition and of that — 
perhaps every one can be certain. | 

All this Gertrude Stein has understood and executed 
logically because of the perfect simplicity of her mind. ~ 
Believing implicity in an absolute, she has not been — 
bothered to doubt the bodily presence of a first principle 
in her own time. Since she is alive and everybody around — 
her seems to be alive, why of course there is an acting © 
first principle, there is composition. This acting first prin-— 
ciple provides a ‘‘ perfectly articulated given theme ”” 
because there is time, and everybody, and the beginning 
again and again and again, and composition. In her pri- 
mitive good-humour she does not find it necessary to- 
trouble to define the theme. The theme is to be inferred | 
from the composition. The composition is clear because 
the language means nothing but what it means in her 
using of it. The composition is final because it 1s “a 
more and more continous present including more and 
more using of everything and continuing more and more 
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beginning and beginning and beginning.” She creates 
this atmosphere of continousness principally by her pro- 
4 essive use of the tenses of verbs, by an intense and ee 
untlagging repetitousness and by an artificially assumed 
and regulated child-mentality : the child’s time-sense is 
30 vivid that an occurrence is always consecutive to 
self, it goes on and on, it has been going on and on, it 
will be going on and on; a child does perhaps feel the pas- 
sage of time, does to a certain extent feel itself older than 
ib was yesterday because yesterday was already to- 
morrow even while it was being yesterday. 


Alfred as I was saying was in Gossols when he 
was a very young one and when he was a little older 
than a young one. Sometimes then later he saw a 
little sometimes of Olga the sister of the first gover- 
ness the Herslands had had in their Gossols living 
staying with them. Sometimes the Wyman family 
made up to him. This is the way he had all these in 
him this that Iam now beginning describing. This is 
now beginning to be a history of him, a history of 
Alfred Hersland of all the being and all the living in 
him, 


This is how Gertrude Stein wrote in 1906 and this is ’ 
iow she was still writing in 1926. Writing by always 

eginning again and again and again keeps everything 

ifferent and everything the same. It creates duration ? 
jut makes it absolute by preventing anything from hap- 
ening in the duration. 


And after that what changes what changes after 
that, after that what changes and what changes 
after that and after that and what changes and 
after that and what changes after that. we 


The composition has a theme because it has no Hinge lags 
1e words are a self-pursuing, Lail-swallowing series an Nv 
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are therefore thoroughly abstract. They achieve what 
Hulme called but could not properly envisage, a ’per- 
pendicular’, an excape from the human horizontal plane. 
They contain no references, no meanings, no caricatures 
no jokes, no despairs. They are so automatic that it is 
even inexact to speak of Miss Stein as their author : they 
create one another. The only possible explanation of 
lines like the following is that one word or combination — 
of words creates the next. 7 


As long as head as short as said as short as said | 
as long as head. i} 


A little away 

And a little away. 
Everything away. 
Everything and away. 
Everything and away. 
Away everything away. 


This is repetition and continuousness and beginning 
again and again and again. 
Nothing that has been said here should be understood 

as disrespectful to Gertrude Stein, What has been said 
has been said in praise and not contempt. She has cou= 
rage, clarity, sincerity, simplicity. She has created a hue 
man mean in language, a mathematical equation of ordi= 
nariness, which leaves one with a tender respect for thal 
changing and unchanging slowness that. is humanity ane 

_ Gertrude Stein. Humanity — one learns this from Ger 
trude Stein but not from contemporary poetry —is fun 
damentally a nice person; and so is Gertrude Stein. 
Having, in her recent essay Composilion As Expla 
ation, explained composition and composed explanatio 
and made language serve critical and creative aims é 
the same time, she then proceeds to speak of romant 
cism as no other contemporary critic with a classical bie 
has been able to do; she speaks of it as a role which co: 
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it is when it plays the rdle of blest clanth nine any 


; Everything is the same except composition and 
as the composition is different and always going 
to be different everything is not the same. 


We may draw from this a definition of classicism ; it is 


definition of romanticism means only a shift of emphasis 
and Miss Stein does this for us. 


Romanticism is then when everything being alike 
everything is naturally simply different, and roman- 
ticism, 


Romanticism is the differentness of the sameness of com- 
position. 


After all this, there is that, there has been that 
that there is a composition and that nothing changes 
except composition the composition and the time 
of and the time in the composition. 


The time in the composition is its sameness and its diffe- 
rentness, its classicism and its romanticism. If the com- 
position is to have lastingness it must return to the same- 
ness. If the composition is to have life it must begin agai 
‘and again and again with the differentness. Such seems 
/to be Miss Stein’s philosophy of history 1n art, But as the 
‘composition is something which goes on and in on a con- 
‘tinous present and using of everything and beginning 
again and again and again, it does not seem to matter 


whether, indeed, it is ever necessary to refer to either, 
- Both, however, have a certain strategical usefulness. 
Glassicism is a historical formula invented by criticism 


ey ee 


the sameness of the differentness of composition. The | 
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for any period of history whose art can be looked on as 
a whole. It is very strictly a term for the past and for the 
past only. However unique a work may seem, it cannot 
be properly called classical unless it can be associated — 
with other things called classical. The word classical car- 
ries with it the weight of all works that have ever been 
called classical. The impressiveness of a ’classic’ is in the 
implication that it belongs in the company of other great 
works and, regardless of its time, really dates from long 
ago, from the time when the past was so solid that 
everything was classical. Everything up to a certain 
point, in history, the Renaissance say, was classical, 
even the late Greek, which has really only lost respecta 
bility because of its post-Renaissance influence. This is 
the ironical force of ’a modern classic’. Classicism is what 
Miss Stein means by ‘‘ distribution and equilibration ”’, 
But when “ distribution and equilibration ” is urged 
or attempted while the composition is in process, when 
criticism recommends a contemporaneous classicism, 
then it is really being the criticism of the future, looking 
back on its own period (since classicism can only refer 
to ‘the past) and attempting to order its own period 
backwards. This is why a division between modernist 
composition and modernist criticism is mevitable. The 
criticism is talking backwards. The composition, because 
its time is a continuous present, is talking forwards. Cri- 
ticism drops a perpendicular at the point where the con- 
tinous horizontal of composition begins again with the 
contemporary time-sense. The point where the perpen- 
cidular meets the horizontal is unreal in the perpendicu- 
lar, because past and therefore refuted by the presentness 


| 
| 


4 of the point on the horizontal. ‘a. 
% Romanticism has a broader usefulness. Referring t 
Ay differentness rather than sameness, it is a word for the 


present rather than for the past : the farther works are 
in the past the more same they seem, the nearer to the 
present, the more different. Romanticism is more usefu 
if only by the greater of number of works to which it may 
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refer, also because it characterizes without definitely 
classifying — ‘‘ romanticism, which was not a confusion 
_ but an extrication ’’ as Gertrude Stein says. Afterwards 
comes the distribution and equilibration, ‘* there must 
be time that is distributed and equilibrated.” Thus every 
period afterwards is in a way classical. But, while the 
composition is going on, it is not same, it is different, it 
is ‘‘ an extrication ’’. Contemporary composition which 
may be in sympathy with the classicism of its criticism 
must nevertheless in practice react against it ; composi- 
tion cannot go on if it is self-conscious about its same- 
ness. It must be different if only because it must have 
different authors. Gertrude Stein, an ideal author for a 
one-man classical period, is nevertheless many different 
authors in one. She might seem more intelligible if it 
were possible to read her as many authors. 

One way that the contemporary poet has of keeping 
romantically alive in classicism is by carefully avoiding 
theme, When Mr Tate says, for instance, that, Mr Crane 
has not yet found a theme to match his poetic vision he 
is really explaining that Mr Crane is preserving his vision 
from a theme, that his vision is reacting romantically 
against. contemporary classicism. = 
“Hart Crane’s poems reveal many of the qualities pe- 
culiar to enforced romantics. It is noticeable that Mr Tate 
joins him to other enforced romantics — Poe, Rimbaud, 
Edith Sitwell, T. 8. Eliot, Wallace Stevens — although 
Mr. Crane has sufficient poetic dignity to be able to dis- 
pense with such literary boosting. Much of the inten 
of his poetry — intensity which is often protractec into 
strain — is due to a conflict between discipline and ori- 
ginality, which may also be otherwise Geter ter 
attempt to identily the formality of accuracy wl ae 
- finality of accuracy. The result is a compromise im the 


_ mysticism of rhetoric : 
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Bind us in time, O Seasons clear, and awe. 
- O minstrel galleons of Carib fire, 
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Bequeath us to no earthly shore until 
Is answered in the vortex of our grave 
The seal’s wide spindrift gaze toward paradise. 


This romantic mysticism of technique — romantic be- 
cause discipline merges with originality rather than ori- _ 
ginality with discipline — results in a mysticism of geo- 
graphy (I shall not say of subject). The movements of — 
his poems are the fluctuations of surfaces: they give a_ 
sea-sense of externality : the moon, the sea, frost, trop- 
ical horizons, the monotony of continuous exploration, 
Their formal direction is classical, that is, they tend to — 
become mechanical by a sort of ecstasy of technical excel- _ 
lence : 


O I have known metallic paradises 
Where cuckoos clucked to finches 
Above the deft catastrophes of drums, 
While titters hailed the groans of death 
Beneath gyrating awnings I have seen 
The incunabula of the divine grotesque, 
This music has a reassuring way. 


And here he would rest if he did not, in the extremes of — 
restraint, have what he calls ‘“ fine collapses ”. 


We can evade you, and all else but the heart : 
What blame to us if the heart live on? 


By such tenderness and religiousness concealed in 
method and by such fine collapses, composition just 
ity manages to escape with its life — struggling to begin 
a % again and again and again in spite of its posthumous 
i classicism. 


Laura RIpIna. 
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ROUGHNECK VERSE ' 


_ Since creators, form being the most immediate plane 
of art, fall usually into classifiable habits, wellbred 
reviewers are shocked by E. E. Cummings’ perverse 
‘insistence on arranging majuscules, minuscules, punc- 
tuation, also the american language, in consistently 


ngs of words which are commonly mistaken for art, 


1. is 5, by E. E, Cummings. Published by Boni and Liveright, New 
ork, 1926. 
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i do however protest anent the un 
spontaneous and otherwise scented merde which 
greets one (Everywhere Why) as divine poesy per 
that and this radically defunct periodical. i would 


suggest that certain ideasgestures 
rhymes, like Gillette Razor Blades 
having been used and reused 

to the mystical point of dullness emphatically are 
Not To Be Resharpened. 


Cummings, as these lines indicate, is a poetic rough- 
neck who has walked confidently into a company of 
correctly boring people. Like frequent etiquette-ignoring 
roughnecks who have the faculty of translating a busy 
humor and imagination into brutally exact words, he 
makes himself for those not alarmed by originality the 
most charming person in the assembly. If the rebellious 
lineup of his speech surpasses occasionally the limits of 
its effectiveness there is a possibility that an understand- 
able desire to frighten away the timid is the reason, 

Unhampered by valueless niceties, he attains the 
‘‘ precision which creates movement ” by the employ- 
ment of verbal arrangements that by most poets have 
been considered unuseable, Slang, advertising slogans, 
french phrases, lines from songs, parodied verse, deliber- 
ate ungrammatical combinations neatly dovetailed 
make his poems vividly vigorous. He has a horror of 
saying in an unchanged way what has been said before 
If he touches such conventional subjects as the birth 
of Christ or Death, he handles them with no more awe 
than he handles the portrait of a crook “‘ waiting for the 
bulls to pull his joint. ’’ Even that decrepit beggar for 
metaphor, a woman’s eyes, is tossed the unanticipated 
‘newly baked and swaggering cookies of indignant 
light, ’? while the reader is surprised by the simplicity of 


the unspeaking Mediterranean bluer 7 
than we had imagined i 
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and the imaginative beauty of 


— alittle moon thinner than 
memory 

faint 

x -er 

4 than all the whys 

which Turk 

4 between your naked shoulderblades. 
\ 


If the lack of restraint which expresses Cummings’ 
originality places him on a level with the best contem- 
| porary american poets, it also makes his work uneven. 
_ The swift stroke toward a last-line climax sometimes 
- terminates too patly in what is irritatingly close to a am 
_ trick ending, while the occasional repetition of a striking x 
_ word juxtaposition or phrase drains the effect. fom 
ing 
| what’s become of Maeterlink 
now that April’s here? ‘ 


i registers, but only until one comes to ; 


a (O to be a metope 
q now that triglyph’s here). 


‘Similarly, “ carefully turning a corner ” Joses when the a 
- next poem discloses, * carefully lying down ” and the by 
following “ carefully wanders. ”’ ty 
Comfortable critics betray themselves outrageously eS 
when they estimate E. E. Cummings merely as an out- ‘i, 
: ho puts a semicolonin the centre of a z 
line with a comma. Actually, he 
an most the fearless and restive 
tially the possession of the dispar- 
fresh, healthy and adventurous, =~ 
f the american languageS 
difference to tradition, the 


art ee 
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appetite for a good joke, preferably strong, the joy in 
the authentic — from the brief Caibenee & love a 
slime of a rain-tortured trench, from a gothic cathedral 
to the dozen-word philosophy of a prostitute, — the 
galloping imagination that can picture “ a rolypoly voice 
squatting on amountain of gum,”’a deep tenderness that — 
must express itself in hardboiled words —these longlived 
native elements in Cummings, as in a few other men, are 
perhaps the most reliable guarantee that american 
literature is not soon to lose its vitality. 


ROBERT SAGE. 


At this late date, the editors of transition do not pro- 
pose to enter any discussion as to whether James Joyce 
and Gertrude Stein are great artists. We assume that 
many well-read and sensitive persons have arrived at 
this conclusion independently. 

In so far as their methods and conceptions are con- 
cerned, they represent opposite artistic poles, but suffer 
alike from the inability of hasty reviewers to ‘“ under- 
stand ” their offerings. 

Neither Mr. Joyce nor Miss Stein write for hurried 
folk. A vigorous and active sense of humor is needed for 
the appreciation of either. Both of them have proven 
themselves masters of what is loosely known as “ charac- 
terisation ” and have found there are other fields beyond. 
Mr. Joyce enjoys synthesizing human events, present and 
past, historical and legendary, and presenting his ‘* cha- 
racters ”’ as timeless and spaceful composites. Miss Stein 
distills human characteristics and perpetual perfor- 
mances into a clear essense which goes deeper than the 
surface of the memory. These two writers share an amaz- 
ing ability to condense enormous and long-lived things 
into small paragraphs and to magnify the ordinary scale 
in the examination of details, revealing mner worlds 
which otherwise might be lost to the naked eye. 

In their use of words, they differ as muchas is humanly 
possible. Joyce preserves ail the crackling short circuits 
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of idea associations which have existed between sounds 
and signs throughout the long evolution of our language. 
He makes the word elastic, not by abandoning its dic- 
tionary meaning, as has been alleged, but by bringing 
out, simultaneously and harmoniously, all the meanings, 
dictionary or otherwise, it ever had. He builds up a coun- 
terpoint of ideas, abstract enough to avoid confusion in 
iy long units, and plays upon all the slumbering rythms, 
i color values, odors, of his words and phrases. As in lis- 
tening to music, one can enjoy the effect of Joyce’s prose 
4%, upon the senses without having the slightest conception 
re of the organization and composition of the whole, that 
is to say, the meaning. But to enjoy it as architecture, 
rather than peering inch by inch along the walls with a 
reading glass, is still richer and more desirable. | 
There are those who like Dubliners better than the 
Portrait of the Artist, and the latter better than Ulysses, 


——————— ee ll 


My but since critics and readers have travelled such a long 
td and interesting distance with Mr. Joyce, it is a fair 
am assumption that some of them will remain on the train to 

as the end of the line which, we hope, is far, far away. 

bt So many reviewers were terrified by the long word on 
ye the first page of Mr. Joyce’s new work in Iransilion NO 1 
a that it may be well to explain it so they can get on with 
an the story. {badalgharaghtakamminarronnkonnbronnton- 


a nerronntuonnthunntrovarrhounawnskawntoohoordenen- 
a thurnuck!) is an imitation of the sound of a thunderclap 
ag and is composed off syllables of words meaning thunder 
pe” from more than a dozen languages. The practice of using 
a sound equivalents or approximates to incorporate the 
Be calls, of birds and beasts or other natural sounds into 
2 poetry and prose dates considerably back of Aesop. 
Now a word for Miss Stein. To anyone who knows her, 
there is something fundamentally comical in the idea of 
defending her. She has conducted ber excursion for — 
aesthetic adventurers so strenuously that almost every- — 
one leaped from the car as it pulled out of the first — 
station, ‘‘ Three Lives ”’. ve 
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_ She has written in many different ways. Three Lives 
showed her ability to select without distortion and to 


k 
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‘those of a robin or of the ocean, by having them con- 
tinuously present and frequently heard or seen. 
e Knowing that words have come about in a complicated 
but progressive fashion and that, when grouped, their 
meanings change each time they are used, she began to 
interest’ herself principally in their arrangement. She 
discovered that a phrase, if it can escape being specific, 
has an absolute or static quality which is more intricate 
. nd significant, as art, than a like composition in sound 
or color. Mathmeticians had felt aest hetic pleasure in the ’ 
contemplation of moving and resolving equations, but 
with an alphabet and a language at her disposal, Miss x 
Stein has built up a form of civilized enjoyment which . 
bears the same relation to music or higher mathematics 
that chess bears to checkers. . 
It is useless to seek any key or hidden meaning to iM 
such works of Miss Stein’s as “ An Elucidation ” or i 
F As a Wife Has a Cow, a Love Story ”. They are as | 
‘undecipherable as Bach fugues. They are abstract pat- , 
erns, with more dimensions than sculpture, and subtler s 
tone colors than painting and music. To such as can ia 
enjoy abstract art, they offer unique pleasure, but do not 4 
attack them as a species of modern Sanskrit. 
| The meaning of “ Ada” or “ Miss Furr and Miss 
Skene ” is clear enough for anyone, but they are mas- 
terpieces of condensation. i 
Since she has been accused of long-windedness so 


ften, we should like also to quote a paragraph from 
ys the maze of 


Touriebalire, in which Miss Stein conve 
ear-war activities : 


MS 
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““ Tourtebattre came to visit us in the court he said he. 
heard Americans were in town and he came to see us and 
we said what is your name and what americans have you 
known and we said we would go to see him and we did not_ 
and we did not give him anything. 

‘‘ Then when we went out to see the hospital we did not 
take him anything. We asked to see him. Then when the _ 
new things came we did take a package to him and we 
did not see him but he came and called on us to thank us 
and we were out. ” 


Reading Miss Stein requires a process which is the 
exact opposite of concentration. Many minds are stun-| 
ned and tired by the multitudinous impacts of bits of 
information which assailthem from every side. Miss Stein 
does not add to the already overwhelming dose of unassi- 
milated facts and impressions which we all have to carry. 
She has been able to detach herself from all that, at times 
to free herself utterly from subject matter, and to organ- 
ize a spiritual exercise which affords the relief of an aes- 
thetic emotion. To encounter a passage like the following 
is like finding a Nava Jo blanket design on the wall beside 
a lot of pictures of Notre-Dame, Brooklyn Bridge, or the 
Garden of Allah. 


Neglected. 

Who has neglected Chinese lillies. a 

Nobody has. They grow so profusely that there is 
no necessity to cultivate them q 

But the season is so short. { 

Yes but the wild ones have a finer quality than the 
others. 


Miss Stein has been reproached because she gave uf 
adding to the great accumulation of human knowledge 
at an early age. Her greatness lies in this very fact. What 
is more salutory than to be able to read without ‘* knoy 
ing ” any more? 
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A reader’s pleasure does not consist exclusively in being 
reminded of things he already has noticed or in having 
familiar ideas restated. Mr. Joyce transcends the inform- 
-atory function by combining so many references and 
associations that they shed their topical limitations. Miss 
Stein achieves this feat by composing her word patterns 
without an accompanying text of obvious explanations. 
Both of them have done a great deal to restore to the 


act of reading its integral and proper pleasures and to a 
submerge extraneous moral, social and other values in an ; 
artistic composition. : 


___ In the beginning, the editors of transition were a little : 
timid in offering Mr. Joyce and Miss Stein, not because 4 
_ we thought of them as too advanced or radical, but for | 
fear we might be considered rather imitative or old- | 
- fashioned. In fact, we have been rebuked by some of our . 
contributors and subscribers on this account. To learn rz 

that in some quarters these writers (and it is no secret a 
_ that they are both in middle age) are still looked upon as a 

revolutionaries comes with no little surprise to us. ; 

Our invitation to young writers to go as far as they 
like was sincerely meant and still holds good. Miss Stein 


* 


-and Mr. Joyce have demonstrated that writers may con- 4 
tinue for decades without repeating themselves. We are 
‘not troubled by manuscripts we do not understand. Gs 
- When such offerings arrive, we feel at once a certain res- a 
pect for them. Our fear is that we shall understand them ¥ 
all too well. | 


THE EDITORS. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A NEW MAGIC 


iransilion will attempt to present the quintessence of 
the modern spirit in evolution. It may be interesting, 
therefore, to re-define some of the concepts that symbol- 
ize this spirit which both on the American and European 
continents is surrounded by a certain confusion. 

We believe in the ideology of revolt against all dilu- 
ted and synthetic poetry, against all artistic efforts that 
fail to subvert the existing concepts of beauty. Once and 
for all let it be stated that if there is any real choice to— 
be made, we prefer to skyscraper spirituality, the im- 
mense lyricism and madness of illogic. 

Realism in America has reached its point of saturation. 
We are no longer interested in the photography of 
events, in the mere silhouetting of facts, in the presenta-_ 
tion of misery, in the anecdotic boredom of verse. od 

We are not interested in dillettantism as a means of 
literary expression. We denounce the farceurs whose sole 
claim to contemporary consideration is a facile sense of 
liltingrhythms. The epigones of Whitman and his follow 
ers have become hopelessly entangled in sentimentality, 
eclecticism, ‘‘ delicate perceptions ”’. 4 

We are not interested in literature that wilfully 
attempts to be of the age. Unless there be a perception of 
eternal values, there can be no new magic. The point of 
departure is unimportant. The poet may use the rythm 
of his age, if he be so inclined, and thus tell us, with acce 
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erated intensity, the Arabian Nights’ adventures of his 
brain: But let him not forget that only the dream is 
essential. 

_The rushing of new springs can be heard only in 
silence. To be sure, few of us can have Paul Valery’s 
ecstatic and fertile silence. That is more of the spirit of 
poetry than the roar of machines. Out of it may come 
finally a vertical urge. 

We believe that there is no hope for poetry unless there 
be disintegration first. We need new words, new ab- be 
stractions, new hieroglyphics, new symbols, new myths. ' 
These values to be organically evolved and hostile to a 
mere metaphorical conception must seek freer associa- 
tion. Thus there may be produced that sublimation of 
the spirit which grows imminently out of the modern 
consciousness. By re-establishing the simplicity of the 
word, we may find again its old magnificence. Gertrude 
Stein, James Joyce, Hart Crane, Louis Aragon, Andre 
Breton, Leon-Paul Fargue, August Stramm and others 
are showing us the way. 
We who live in this chaotic age, are we not aware 
that living itself is an inferno? And having experienced 
it, can we not express it by seeking new outlets and new 
regions of probability? Are not the working of the ins- 
tincts and the mysteries of the shadows more beautifuf 
than the sterile world of beauty we have known? Itis | | 

Arthur Rimbaud who captured this idea first. In him va 
broke forth savagely intensified the feeling of the sub- a 
conscious, pure.emergence of the instinct, child-like and | 
brutal. 
~ Perhaps we are seeking God. Perhaps not. It matters 
ittle one way or the other. What really matters is that 
we are on the quest. Piety or savagery have both the 
same bases. Without unrest we have stagnation and 
impotence. : 
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| GLOSSARY 
a: The most cheerful news which has come to us from 


Those States in many months is that Burton Rascoe is — 
to take over the editorship of the Bookman, known 

almost universally, under the Farrar regime, as the 
: Bookboy. 2 
“4 Rascoe thinks of literature in terms which are not 
bounded by the New York city limits, has a genuine — 
enthusiasm for what he likes, unlimited good nature 
and long experience. In spite of the fact that all the more 
expensive magazines printed in America devote them- 
; selves exclusively to talking about the personal lives of 
writers, theories of art, and what not, one real monthly 
y consecrated to the discussion of books, and especially 
| modern books, would make all the rest unnecessary 
é in no time at all. 
All the literary supplements of the newspapers are 
boob traps for advertising, pure and simple. The maga- 
. zines sponsored by book publishers soon become mono- 
i x tonous and clique-ridden. 
The Bookman, with Rascoe at the helm, will be a 
significant force, an outlet for the expression of honest 
A: opinion, and a haven for critical wits above the vaude- 
ee’ ville level. 
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; Gottfried Benn, whose short story The Island was 
_ published in the last number of fransition, is a dermato- 
logist living in Berlin. His work comprising prose and 
poetry is characterized by a cerebral preoccupation 
united with a lyric and verbal power of innovation. 
Translations of several of his poems will appear in 
the next number of this magazine, The English version 
7 le Island published last month was made by Eugene 
olas. ay 


Georges Ribemont-Dessaignes is a French poet and 
prosateur of who has played a prominent role in the 
modern movement — first as Dadaist and then as 
Surrealist. His work, like Celeste Ugolin, has a note of 
savagery unparalleled in present-day literature, and 
moves in a universe of his own creation, full of insanity 
and darkness. A short story of his, Human Froniiers, 
will be published next month. 


; 


Georg Dobo is a young German poet who is studying i 
physics in Paris. His neo-classic tendencies make him 
the leader of the very youngest group who find their ; 
expression in Ueberwell, a magazine of which he is the : 
the leader of the very youngest group who find the 
editor, 


The mind of Philippe Soupault is a laterna magica of ee 
enchantment. In his novels and poems there 1s a fevered 2 
expression of unrest which is the heritage of our age. But rea 
over it all his imagination throws multi-colored veils. 4 


Philippe Soupault took an active part in the Dada 
D Esaitent, ne then, together with André Breton, gave 
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the impetus to the Surrealist movement, when both 
wrote Les Champs Magneliques, automatic poems con- 
ceived without the intervention of conscious reason, 


Berenice Abbott was born in Cleveland, Ohio. After a 
brief stay at the Ohio state university, she went to New- 
York where she worked at all kinds of art and trade ~ 
for one year, then set sail for Europe. Berlin was he 
home for some months, then she came to Paris. 

In Man Ray’s studio she studied photography and is 
now famous for her camera portraits. q 

Her writings are brief and uncompromising, with 
brusque staccatto rhythms and acid philosophic content. 
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Among the contributors to subsequent numbers of iransilion 
will be : Ernest Hemineway, H. D., Max Eastman, Kiaus 
ANN, Vinci. GeppEs, Murray Gopwin, HJALMAR SODER- 
BERG, BRYHER, WILLIAM CARLOS Wi.urAMs, Bravia Imss, 
_ GERTRUDE STEIN, RutTH JAMESON, James Joyce, ANDRE GIDE, 
Ernest SUTHERLAND Bates, Kay Boy.r, Burton RaAscoe, 
Laura Ripinc, BERNARD Fay, Boris PILNtAk, ARCHIBALD 
~MacLetsu, ALEXANDER NEVEROV, Kurt ScHWITTERS, STUART 
Davis, Paut Exvuarp, Cart STERNHEIM, JeAN RICHARD 
Biocu, ALLEN TATE, ‘Ernest Boyp, EpmMunp WILSON, 
Roserr Sacer, Ropert McAumon, EUGENE JoLas, GEORGES 
-RiBeMontT-DEssAIGNES, EvAN SHIPMAN, ERNEST STADLER, 
Soxita SoLano, Nicota TIHINOFF, ALEXANDER PUSHKIN, 
René CrevEL, Isipore Scunerer, Hart CRANE, ELLIO? 
Pun, ARcuiBaLp Craic, and others. 
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THE CASE of Mr CRUMP 


BY 


LUDWIG LEWISOHN 


author of Up-Stream, Israél, Roman Summer ete., 


is one of the great books brought out in Paris, in beautiful generous 

format, on choice Holland paper, with large margins, in the true 

French bibliophile manner,limited to Five Hundred copies,signed by the 
author, ; 


ts 


¥ Golden praise from great svriters : 


7 
[ENCKEN, in the March Mercury : « Itis a capital piece of work, — and the publisher has 
8 printed it beautifully, Lewisohn has achieved a portrait of an indelible reality and 
; poignancy. » 

INCLAIR LEWIS: « The Case of Mr Crump is to me very remarqable in its strength, its 
lucidity and that nobility which distinguishes authentic literature. ”’ 
HEODORE DREISER: « The vivid, incisive style... its facility, its compelling interest are 
undeniable. The work must prove arresting to many — very many, » 
ror. WILLIAM ELLERY LEONARD: « The work is Ludwig Lewisohn’s biggest and 

h best, » 

dn. JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH, in the Nation: «Mr Lewisohn’s book challenges compari- 

a son with various ultra-modern novels, but it is set apart from them all by two 

’ faiths — the one artistic, the other moral — that its author has managed to 
retain... Perhaps Mr Lewisohn is the only man alive capable at the same time of 
maintaining that the world which it describes is something more than sound and 
fury, » 
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The edition is nearly exhausted, the greater part by subscription before 

publication, A small number of remaining copies (already collectors 

items) may still be had-at . 12.00 300-franes, the signed and numbered 
copy; from the publisher : 
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a monthly magarine containing selections trom the most adventurous i 
4 i ’ contemporary literai 
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EDITED BY 
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GABRILLIAD, an unpublished poem by 
Alexander Pushkin, translated from the Russian 
by Max Eastman, will appear in the next num- 
ber of transition. 


A group of new poems by H. D. will be 
published also in the June issue. 


The complete text of Mr. James Joyce's 
work, the first three installments of which have 
already been published in transition, will be 
printed consecutively from month to month. 
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